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Roger  Tetlow,  Founder  of  Cumtux 


It  was  over  fifteen  years  ago  that 
Roger  Tetlow  proposed  that  the  Clatsop 
County  Historical  Society  publish  a 
magazine  in  which  the  stories  and 
photographs  of  the  past  would  be  shared 
with  subscribers.  The  idea  was  at  first 
rejected,  but  not  for  long.  Gloria 
Richards,  director  of  the  historical  society 
at  the  time,  told  him  that  the  board  had 
decided  to  take  a  chance.  The  magazine 
was  a  success  from  the  very  start.  Tetlow 
was  its  editor  for  five  and  a  half  years 
(twenty-two  issues).  In  these  years  were 
told  the  stories  of  the  Keameys,  the 
Lunds,  Henningsens  and  Haukes,  Mary 
Riddle,  the  Palmbergs,  the  Allens,  the 
Seeborgs  and  the  Van  Dusens,  to  name 
only  a  few.  Evelyn  Leahy  Hankel  took 
over  from  Tetlow  in  the  summer  of  1986 
and  was  the  editor  for  the  next  nine 
issues.  Jim  Dennon  followed  in  the  fall  of 
1988  editing  fifteen  magazines  before  he 
suddenly  passed  away  in  1992.  Bonnie 
Susan  Oathes  was  co-editor  for  the  next  issue  and  since  then  the  magazine  has 
retained  the  present  editor.  There  have  been  over  four  hundred  articles  and  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  photographs  printed  in  Cumtux  in  these  fifteen  years.  (See  the 
list  of  articles  at  the  back  of  this  issue.)  Tetlow  remarked  recently  that  many  of  the 
people  who  helped  contribute  articles  have  since  passed  away.  Without  Cumtux, 
many  of  their  stories  would  have  been  lost  forever. 

Roger  T.  Tetlow  is  a  native  of  Clatsop  County,  graduating  from  Astoria 
High  School  in  1942.  His  training  in  the  University  of  Oregon’s  School  of 
Journalism  led  to  a  career  as  a  newspaper  reporter.  Upon  returning  to  Clatsop 
County,  he  began  a  study  of  local  history  through  his  work  of  indexing  newspaper 
articles  for  the  Astoria  Public  Library  and  indexing  photos  for  the  Clatsop  County 
Historical  Society.  After  working  as  editor  for  Cumtux,  he  contributed  articles  to  the 
Chinook  Observer  and  the  Daily  Astorian.  He  has  written  several  works  of  fiction 
in  addition  to  the  well-known  The  Astorian  which  is  about  DeWitt  Clinton  Ireland, 
and  Barbey,  the  Story  of  a  Pioneer  Columbia  River  Salmon  Packer  and  is  presently 
working  on  a  book  on  the  Columbia  River  Packers  Association.  Among  his  other 
accomplishments  was  the  discovery  of  the  tidal  rock  located  near  the  southwest 
comer  of  15th  and  Commercial  Streets.^ 
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A  Clatsop  County  farmer  during  the  Civil  War 


The  Diary  of  P.W.  Gillette 

Edited  by  Liisa  Penner 


1  Ireston  Wilson  Gillette  was  born  on  June  2,  1825  in  Lawrence  County,  Ohio, 
Jl  the  son  of  Horatio  Nelson  Gillette,  of  Huguenot  ancestry. 1  P.  W.  Gillette 
arrived  in  Oregon  on  September  15,  1852  and  settled  on  his  donation  land 
claim  on  March  1,  1853  on  the  east  side  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  River  about  five 
miles  south  of  Astoria.  He  w  as  Clatsop  County’s  first  horticulturalist.  In  the  1860s, 
he  represented  the  county  in  the  state  legislature.  After  receiving  the  patent  to  his 
donation  land  claim,  he  sold  out  about  1867,  moving  to  Portland  where  he  made 
a  fortune  in  real  estate.  He  was  unable  to  find  a  suitable  bride  until  he  reached  the 
age  of  sixty-three,  finally  wedding  Mary  McCabe  on  August  11,  1888.  They  were 
the  parents  of  Preston  W.  Gillette,  Jr.  seen  in  the  photograph  at  left.  P.  W.  Gillette 
died  on  January  21,  1905;  his  wife  died  on  November  5,  1934,  a  year  and  a  half 
after  her  son  (June  1933).  All  three  are  buried  in  Riverview  Cemetery  in  Portland. 

Selections  from  the  diary  have  been  printed  in  past  issues  of  Cumtux:  Gillette ’s 
story,  “My  (1852)  Journey  Across  the  Plains’’  appeared  in  volume  13,  number  1, 
on  page  29  and  his  “Stories  of  Clatsop.  ”  was  in  volume  14,  number  4,  on  page  9. 

The  Gillette  diary  was  transcribed  by  a  series  of  workers:  Judi  Byrd,  Liisa 
Penner,  Jim  Dennon  and  Carol  Moore.  Jim  Dennon  entered  the  transcribed  work 
onto  computer  disks.  Only  excerpts  of  the  diary  appear  below.  Spelling  and 
punctuation  have  been  changed  for  ease  in  reading.  It  was  the  hope  of  the 
transcribers  that  some  day  the  entire  diary  would  be  printed  as  a  book. 

The  diary  is  important  because  it  gives  a  rare  glimpse  into  what  life  was  like  in 
this  area  in  the  1860s.  Gillette's  diary  allows  us  to  follow  his  reaction  to  each 
development  in  the  conflict  between  the  states,  a  war  which  would  claim  his  only 
brother. 


To  my  wife  or  Preston: 

[This  introduction  was  written  in  1897.] 

When  I  began  to  write  in  this  book  in  1 861, 1  had  no  expectation  that  it  would 
ever  be  of  any  special  value  and  perhaps  it  is  not,  but  if  Preston  lives,  I  wish  it  kept 
for  him.  It  may  be  of  some  interest  and  value  to  him.  I  would  like  to  have  my  dear 
good  wife  impress  upon  him,  the  importance  of  keeping  it.  It  will  be  a  sort  of 
family  history,  and  also  a  partial  history  of  the  times  and  country  during  the  lives 
of  his  father  and  grandfather.  I  regret  so  much  that  my  father  had  not  kept  such  a 
book.  I  would  value  it  so  much. 

I  hope  that  Preston  will  keep  a  journal,  and  be  more  particular  than  I  was. 
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I  was  too  particular  in  mentioning  the  small  things  and  my  daily  doings.  It  should 
have  mentioned  more  relating  to  public  affairs  and  history-the  growth  and 
progress  of  the  country.  You  can  explain  to  Preston  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  such  a  journal.  Advise  him  to  begin  one  when  he  is  about  sixteen  years  old. 
Teach  him  the  importance  of  making  a  record  of  all  important  events, 
improvements,  changes,  etc.  that  happen  within  his  knowledge.  With  proper  care 
and  good  judgement,  he  can  make  a  book  that  will  at  the  end  of  his  life  be  of  great 
value  and  interest. 

*  *  *  * 

Tuesday,  January  1,  1861.  I  slept  at  [W.W.]  Parker’s2  in  Astoria.  I  kept  up 
the  time-honored  custom  of  New  Years  calls  to  a  small  extent,  making  but  three  or 
four.  I  was  sorry  to  see  the  town  full  of  drunken  men  today.  When  I  came  here 
nine  years  ago,  this  place  supported  three  saloons,  and  most  of  the  people  were 
intemperate  and  many  of  them  habitual  drunkards.  This  state  of  things  continued 
until  about  three  years  ago  when  the  “Sons  of  Temperance”  was  organized,  and  by 
the  zeal  and  untiring  efforts  of  an  individual  by  the  name  of  William  H.  Gray3  (and 
others)  was  kept  up  for  several  years  during  which  time  two  out  of  the  three  liquor 
shops  “dried  up”  and  but  little  liquor  was  drunk.  But  this  benevolent  institution 
died  out  about  two  years  ago,  since  which  drunkenness  has  steadily  increased. 
There  is  no  effort  being  made  to  counteract,  or  check,  this  great  and  growing  evil. 
At  this  time,  there  are  two  saloons  here,  both  doing  well.  Astoria  has  no  greater 
population  than  she  had  six  years  ago,  yet  she  has  improved  much  in  many 
respects. 

Clear  and  pleasant  —  I  came  home  this  morning.  A  schooner-rigged  scow 
passed  up  this  river  today  after  a  load  of  cordwood,  being  about  the  first  shipment 
of  steamboat  wood  from  Lewis  and  Clarke.  Great  quantities  of  saw  timber  have 
been  taken  from  her,  but  no  wood.  After  dinner  I  resumed  planting  apple  trees. 

I  am  planting  most  of  the  yellow  and  green  Newton,  Pippin,  Esopus 
Spitzenburg,  Yellow  Bellflower,  Swaar,  Rawles  Janet,  and  white  winter  Pearmains. 

Wed.,  Jan.  2.  John  Gearhart4  arrived  in  the  evening.  We  found  the  first  lamb 
of  the  season  today. 

Thurs.,  Jan.  3.  Clear  and  pleasant.  We  drove  our  calves  off  again  this 
morning.  Last  fall,  as  soon  as  the  high  tides  made  the  moor  (tideland)  unfit  for  calf 
pasture,  we  should  have  driven  them  all  to  the  woods  where  they  would  have  done 
well,  but  instead  of  so  doing,  we  fed  them  hay  until  a  short  time  since,  under  which 
treatment  they  grew  poorer  and  became  so  attached  to  the  feeding  place  that  it  is 
quite  difficult  to  make  them  remain  in  the  woods  where  there  is  an  abundance  of 
feed.  George  McEwan5  is  here  this  evening.  He  is  taking  up  the  best  fruit  trees  on 
his  place  to  remove  them  to  town.  So,  one  after  another  of  the  settlers  of  this  river 
have  done,  until  nearly  all  of  the  improved  places  have  become  desolate. 

Fri.,  Jan.  4.  Cloudy,  without  rain  until  evening.  We  had  another  tramp  in  the 
woods  today  looking  after  our  cattle.  I  am  surprised  to  see  how  well  the  cattle  get 
through  the  woods  (no  others  have  ever  been  there)  and  yet  they  have  already 
opened  passable  trails  through  them  in  all  directions. 

I  remember  having  heard  my  father  say  that  when  he  first  went  to  Ohio  that, 
so  thick  was  the  underbrush  in  the  woods,  one  could  see  but  a  few  feet  through  it, 
and  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  penetrate  it,  but  cattle  soon  cleared  it  out  and 
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left  nothing  but  the  large  trees.  Now,  what  I  wonder  is  if  they  can  ever  succeed  in 
killing  out  the  underbrush  in  these  woods;  it  is  so  thickly  grown  and  so  interwoven 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  through  it. 

Sat.,  Jan.  5.  We  went  to  Astoria  taking  with  us  a  lot  of  fruit  trees.  The  day 
was  disagreeable  and  it  rained  violently  during  our  passage.  I  spent  the  night  at 
Colonel  Taylors.6 

Sun.,  Jan.  6.  Cool,  cloudy,  dismal  day.  Just  such  a  day  as  will  becloud  the 
mind  and  make  one  feel  gloomy  and  dull.  So  I  felt  today  to  such  an  extent  that  I 
almost  fancied  that  I  was  sick.  It  is  an  unpleasant  feeling,  so  stupid  one  feels  with 
no  disposition  to  smile  or  laugh,  to  speak  or  sing,  to  sleep  or  wake,  to  walk  or 
remain  at  ease,  and  at  the  same  time  with  a  slight  dull  headache,  and  a  perceptible 
heavy  aching  of  the  bones  and  a  general  sensation  of  disagreeable  uneasiness.  On 
such  an  occasion,  one  is  displeased  with  himself  and  has  but  little  regard  for  anyone 
else.  The  state  of  the  atmosphere,  I  think,  is  the  cause  of  this  effect  upon  the  mind 
and  system. 

Mon.,  Jan.  7.  The  steamer  arrived  this  morning  bringing  late  dates  from  the 
Atlantic  States.  Congress  has  assembled  and  is  quietly  at  work.  The  president’s 
message  is  soothing,  but  firm  against  secession  of  states  in  consequence  of  the 
election  of  Lincoln.  Several  of  the  southern  states  seem  determined  to  secede; 
South  Carolina  is  said  to  be  already  out  of  the  Union.  But  I  think  it  will  all 
terminate  in  a  return  to  duty  and  obedience  to  the  general  government.  The  South 
is  adopting  this  course  to  frighten  the  North  into  favorable  compromises. 

We  intended  to  go  home  this  morning  but  were  detained  upon  a  jury  in  the 
county  court  to  decide  a  dispute  between  two  quarrelsome  neighbors.  I  was  much 
vexed  but  could  do  no  better  than  to  remain. 

Tues.,  Jan.  8.  This  morning  we  started  home  early,  bringing  with  us  a  supply 
of  flour,  bought  at  a  lesser  price  than  I  ever  had  it  for  before  in  Astoria,  viz:  $5.00 
per  barrel.  We  found  everything  doing  well  at  home. 

Wed.,  Jan.  9.  I  removed  my  horses  from  Rogers’7  to  Jewett’s8  place,  where 
there  is  more  grass.  Another  verification  of  the  old  adage,  “No  great  loss  without 
some  small  gain.”  If  I  lose  my  neighbors,  I  gain  the  use  of  their  farms. 

We  spent  the  evening  at  Jeffers’.9  In  some  countries,  two  miles  would  seem 
a  great  distance  to  go  in  a  row  boat  to  spend  the  evening  with  neighbor  and  return 
the  same  night. 

Thurs.,  Jan.  10.  Warm  as  summer  and  very  pleasant.  Grass  growing  finally, 
and  even  so  much  warmth  and  so  little  cold  weather  as  we  have  had  so  far  this 
winter.  We  commenced  cutting  cordwood  today,  the  first  I  ever  cut  [for  pay].  I 
went  at  it  quite  reluctantly  too,  preferring  much  to  spend  my  whole  time  at  my  farm 
work,  clearing,  tending  my  nurseries,  planting  fruit  trees,  etc.  But  the  times  are  hard 
and  money  scarce  and  my  farming  operations  do  not  bring  the  needful  in  fast 
enough  at  present  to  supply  my  immediate  wants.  So  woodcutting  is  the  resort.  It 
is  doubtless  an  honest  and  perhaps  honorable  occupation,  but  extremely 
inconvenient,  owing  to  the  many  hard  licks  required  to  make  it  pay.  Wood  is  worth 
$2.00  per  cord  delivered  in  Astoria,  but  we  expect  to  sell  ours  here  at  $1.50. 

Fri.,  Jan.  1 1.  The  weather  still  continues  fine.  I  broke  my  axe  helves  and  had 
to  quit  my  work  to  make  another.  We  use  vine  maple  which  makes  better  helves 
than  such  as  are  for  sale  here.  After  doing  a  good  day’s  work,  I  also  did  a  pretty 
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good  washing  in  the  evening.  So  great  an  amount  of  exercise  seems  to  have  a 
soothing  affect  on  me,  as  I  fell  asleep  while  John  was  reading  a  long  story  about 
trouble  in  Kansas  from  the  New  York  Tribune. 

The  Kansas  difficulties  have  scarcely  gotten  settled  when  trouble  of  a  more 
serious  nature  is  coming  at  us,  the  secession  movement.  I  have  ever  been  a  sincere 
lover  of  my  country  and  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  our  free  institutions  and  union 
of  states.  And  until  quite  recently,  nothing  was  more  shocking  than  the  idea  of 
dissolution  and  dissension.  But  such  threats,  as  “We  will  dissolve  the  Union  if  you 
don’t  do  so  and  so,”  have  become  so  common,  and  the  insolence  and  continual 
disrespect  shown  by  the  South,  her  constant  aggressive  nature  and  bullying  manner 
have  become  insupportable.  As  a  true  American,  I  feel  indifferent  as  to  whether  the 
South  remains  peacefully  in  the  Union.  Patience  has  ceased  to  be  a  virtue  any 
longer.  As  a  Northerner,  I  feel  like  bearing  their  taunts  and  insults  no  longer.  Let 
them  be  forced  back.  We  can  and  will  preserve  the  Union. 

Sat.,  Jan.  12.  The  rainy  and  stormy  character  of  the  day  kept  us  confined  to 
the  house.  So  we  made  a  sort  of  wash  day,  or  job  day  of  it,  mending  old  pants, 
sewing  up  rents  and  on  buttons,  a  very  unpleasant  occupation,  yet  sometimes 
necessary  to  a  bachelor.  I  generally  go  to  town  on  Saturday  and  did  intend  to  go 
today,  more  I  suppose  from  force  of  habit  than  from  press  of  business,  but  the  rain 
prevents  it.  On  account  therefore,  I  feel  a  little  disappointed,  but  why  should  I? 
I  have  plenty  to  eat,  drink  and  to  wear,  and  a  comfortable  house,  and  Johnny’s  a 
tolerable  companion.  I  attribute  it  to  a  craving  of  the  natural  wants  of  man,  the  want 
of  society,  society  of  the  opposite  sex  too. 

Sun.,  Jan.  13.  We  took  a  tramp  into  the  woods  again  today,  to  see  if  we 
could  find  our  cattle,  all  of  which  have  gone  whence  we  know  not.  We  each  took 
a  different  direction.  I  went  out  to  the  “big  creek”  to  look  after  the  calves.  I  found 
all  but  two,  John  went  farther  south  onto  the  heads  of  the  same  creek  in  quest  of  the 
oxen  and  other  cattle.  He  found  the  oxen  and  nine  of  my  cattle.  It  is  strange  how 
listlessly  they  roam  about,  seeming  to  be  contented  and  at  home  anywhere  in  the 
woods.  They  sleep  wherever  night  finds  them,  and  in  feeding,  they  seek  food  any 
place,  indifferent  whether  they  go  towards  home  or  from  home.  We  recommenced 
reading  Redman’s,  Mystic  Hours  of  Spiritual  Experiences.  This  curious  and 
interesting  subject  (spiritualism)10  still  attracts  much  attention  and  has  many 
believers;  there  are  many  newspapers  and  journals  now  devoted  to  its  cause,  and 
many  new  works  are  being  published  upon  the  subject.  Time  will  unveil  the 
mystery. 

Mon.,  Jan.  14.  This  has  been  a  stormy,  unpleasant  day,  more  than  half  of 
which  we  were  compelled  to  remain  in  the  house.  As  we  sat  eating  some  delicious 
Baldwins  that  grew  on  the  two  large  trees  just  back  of  the  house,  the  thought 
occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  well  enough  for  future  reference  to  note  down  a 
short  sketch  of  my  operations  from  my  first  settlement  on  this  place. 

I  first  visited  Clatsop  County  in  November  1852  shortly  after  my  arrival  in 
Oregon.  I  remained  about  two  weeks  in  the  county  when  I  left  satisfied  that  I  could 
not  find  a  place  to  suit  me. 

After  traveling  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Willamette  Valley  in  quest  of  a 
“claim,”  not  being  able  to  buy  such  as  I  wished  and  finding  none  vacant  that  I 
would  have,  I  again  returned  to  Clatsop  in  February  1853,  and  bought  the  south 
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part  of  what  is  my  present  farm,  for  which  I  paid  $187.50.  There  was  about  the 
sixth  part  of  an  acre  cleared  on  it  just  at  the  river  landing  where  stood  a  log  cabin 
in  which  myself  and  Thom  Scott11  held  our  “claims”  jointly.  The  line  running 
through  the  middle  of  the  house  enabled  us  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the 
Donation  Law  “that  each  claimant  should  reside  upon  his  own  land.”  The  small 
cleared  spot  at  the  landing  was  done  principally  by  the  Indians.  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  village  or  camping  place,  occupied  by  them  from  time  immemorial.  The 
Indian  name  for  my  place  is  kolotska  [or  kalatska ].12  Old  Twilch,  the  elk  hunter, 
informs  me  that  this  was,  in  old  times,  his  illahee  (home)  where  he  was  bom. 
Twilch  was  an  old  man  and  remembered  Lewis  and  Clark  when  they  were  here. 
The  filth  and  offal  of  the  camp  had  made  the  ground  exceedingly  rich.  They  buried 
their  dead  in  the  back  part  of  what  is  now  the  “mills,”  my  orchard  where  we  burned 
up  many  bones  (I  burned  up  a  wagon  load  of  human  skulls  and  bones  when  I 
cleared  the  land  where  the  north  part  of  the  orchard  stands.)  I  found  the  skeleton 
of  an  arm  and  hand  from  the  elbow  down  complete,  on  which  was  five  brass  rings. 

The  first  spring  after  my  arrival,  I  cleared  and  planted  (the  potatoes  and 
vegetables)  about  one  half  an  acre. 
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Tues.,  Jan.  15.  The  wind  changed  to  the  northwest  and  we  have  had  a  regular 
gale  since  last  night,  accompanied  by  sleet  and  rain.  I  think  it  has  been  the  most 
disagreeable  day  of  the  season. 

During  the  summer  of  1853  and  the  winter  of  1853  and  1854, 1  was  chiefly 
engaged  in  logging  which  was  not  only  profitable,  but  was  also  a  great  assistance 
to  me  in  clearing  my  land.  In  the  spring  of  1853, 1  received  three  boxes  (of  about 
eighty  pounds  weight  each)  from  my  father  in  Ohio,  containing  a  general 
assortment  of  fruit,  shrubbery,  bulbs,  apples  and  plums,  seeds,  etc.,  etc. 

At  that  time  fruit  trees  were  very  dear,  and  fine  flowers  and  ornamental 
shrubbery  scarce  in  Oregon,  hence  I  prized  my  acquisition  very  highly.  I  planted 
them  with  great  care.  I  lost  some  of  the  varieties,  but  most  of  them  grew  and  did 
well.  This  was  the  first  importation  of  any  assortment  of  ornamental  shrubbery.  (I 
at  once  started  a  nursery  of  fruit  trees  and  shrubbery.  About  the  first  thing  I  sold 
was  a  little  Louis  Philippe  rose,  about  four  inches  tall,  with  one  little  rose  in  full 
bloom,  for  which  I  received  $2.00,  and  for  some  time,  got  that  price  for  all  that  I 
could  produce  of  them.  I  sold  many  seedling  strawberry  plants  at  ten  cents  each. 
I  would  have  made  lots  of  money  had  there  been  any  people  near  me  to  buy  my 
trees  and  shrubbery.  But  Clatsop  County  did  not  contain  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  people  all  told.)  The  express  freight  on  this  lot  amounted  to  $150.  My 
shrubbery  increased  fast  and  was  sold  at  fair  prices  to  persons  from  all  parts  of 
Oregon.13 

Each  year  I  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  my  small  farm  a  little.  As  fruit 
growing  was  the  most  profitable  business  in  the  country,  I  kept  planting  trees  as 
fast  as  I  could  get  land  cleared.  I  neglected  to  get  any  cattle  until  1857  which  was 
a  great  error.  Had  I  bought  two  or  three  cows  when  I  first  came  here,  I  now  would 
have  been  worth  double  what  I  am. 

Wed.,  Jan.  16.  We  have  been  preparing  to  get  in  some  saw  logs.  We  were 
kept  from  work  all  the  afternoon  by  rain,  so  we  completed  a  small  job  of  carpenter 
work.  —But,  to  my  history:  Beef  cattle  and  milch  cows  have,  until  within  the  last 
year,  borne  a  fine  price.  The  former  ranging  from  seven  cents  per  pound  to  twelve 
and  a  half  per  pound,  on  foot;  the  latter  from  $45  to  $75  each.  But  at  present,  the 
prices  are  much  lower,  beef  four  to  five  cents  per  pound,  cows  $20  to  $30  each.  In 
the  fall  of  1858, 1  bought  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  the  land  of  F.T.  Mills, 
which  land  joined  mine  on  the  north.  I  had  lived  so  long  without  neighbors  that  I 
was  sorry  to  part  with  this  family.  His  health  was  so  poor  that  he  sought  a  change 
of  place  and  climate  for  relief;  but  alas,  he  is  dead.14  So  I  was  alone  again  until 
about  a  year  ago.  I  sold  the  north  half  of  the  Mills  place  to  J.  M.  Gearhart  who  has 
ever  since  lived  with  me. 

In  1856,  what  few  settlers  there  were  here  took  fright  on  account  of  the 
prevailing  Indian  war  and  fled  to  Astoria  the  same  day,  leaving  me  here  quite 
alone.15 1  was  so  much  disgusted  that  I  remained  alone,  the  only  inhabitant  on  the 
little  river  for  a  long  time,  more  than  a  year.  Often  weeks  would  pass  by  without 
affording  me  a  sight  of  a  human  being  except  old  Twilch,  the  elk  hunter.  He 
generally  visited  the  Lewis  and  Clarke  once  a  week  on  a  hunting  trip  and  I  often 
bought  elk  meat  of  him.  Since  that  time,  there  has  never  been  more  than  six  or  eight 
permanent  residents  here.  In  the  years,  1853  and  1854,  Lewis  and  Clarke  had  a 
population  of  seventy  to  eighty  persons.  The  principal  part  of  that  population 
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depended  for  business  and  support  upon  the  two  saw  mills  that  were  in  operation 
at  that  time,  but  suspended  business  in  1 855  owing  to  the  great  decline  in  the  price 
of  lumber. 

Thurs.,  Jan.  17.  This  has  been  a  bleak  day  with  violent  squalls  of  wind  and 
showers  of  snow.  We  spent  the  day  in  cutting  and  hauling  firewood. 

When  the  milling  business  was  suspended,  all  but  the  few  who  depended  upon 
farming  left,  and  the  place,  once  so  full  of  activity  and  enterprise,  sank  into  a  lonely 
and  deserted  wilderness.  Roving  bands  of  elk  may  often  be  seen  feeding  upon  spots 
where  once  the  saw  of  the  logger  and  hoarse  “go  along”  of  the  ox  driver  made  the 
woods  resound.  Not  withstanding  all  these  changes,  I  have  remained  in  status  quo. 

My  visits  to  Astoria  and  the  “[Clatsop]  Plains”  have  been  frequent,  but  I  have 
been  up  country  but  three  times  since  my  sojourn  here.  (By  “up  country”  I  meant 
up  to  Portland  and  the  Willamette  Valley.  I  had  little  money  to  spend  in  traveling. 
It  cost  at  that  date,  1861,  for  fare  alone  to  Portland  and  back,  $15.00.  Now,  1897, 
the  round  trip  from  Portland  to  Astoria  is  $2.50.) 

In  spite  of  my  lonely  sort  of  life,  I  have  seen  and  enjoyed  many  of  the 
pleasures  and  much  of  the  happiness  of  social  life.  It  is  not  a  little  interesting  to  me 
to  retrace  my  wandering  footsteps  back  to  the  time  when  I  left  my  quiet  native 
home  on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Ohio.  Almost  nine  years  have  wasted  since  I 
bade  adieu  to  the  loved  ones  there,  and  took  my  last  fond  view  of  my  dear  old 
home.  Crossing  the  long  and  weary  plain,  I  sought  the  Pacific  where  I  have  reared 
myself  a  home.  It  is  as  yet  but  little  adorned  by  artificial  beauty  or  thronged  by 
many  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  but  time  and  industry  will  add  to  it  both.  My  cattle, 
horses  and  sheep  are  growing  and  increasing  around  me.  My  orchards  are  enlarged, 
bearing  and  promising  abundance  and  my  bees  are  gathering  honey  for  me  from 
every  flower.  In  this  book,  I  expect  to  keep  a  note  of  the  weather  or  my  own 
operations  and  of  the  important  events  that  come  under  my  observations. 

Fri.,  Jan.  18,  1861.  There  has  been  frequent  squalls  of  snow  and  rain. 
Tonight  finds  the  ground  white  with  snow,  the  first  of  the  season.  We  cut  up,  and 
by  the  aid  of  oxen,  rolled  off  down  the  creek  bank  one  of  those  monster  relics  of 
antiquity,  an  enormous  fir  tree,  much  of  which  is  in  a  tolerable  state  of 
preservation,  notwithstanding  it  has  been  down  long  enough  for  a  hemlock  tree  to 
sprout  and  grow  to  the  dimensions  of  five  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter  upon  its  trunk 
and  two  hundred  feet  high.  (This  hemlock  tree  was  over  one  hundred  years  old.  I 
have  seen  many  of  these  old  fir  trees  that  are  perfectly  sound  that  have  laid  on  the 
ground  so  long  that  new  trees  have  sprang  up  and  grown  to  large  trees  on  their 
trunks.  Many  of  them  have  been  there  for  over  a  hundred  years.)16 

Sat.,  Jan.  19.  The  ground  was  covered  (to  the  depth  of 'A  inch)  with  snow. 
It  was  a  clear  beautiful  morning,  but  rather  cool  for  comfort.  We  went  to  town, 
arriving  there  about  noon.  The  steamer  Santa  Cruz  had  just  come  up  from  Baker’s 
Bay  where  she  and  three  other  ocean  steamers  had  been  laying  three  or  four  days 
unable  to  go  out  on  account  of  the  roughness  of  the  bar.  They  had  all  run  short  of 
provisions  and  had  sent  the  Santa  Cruz  up  for  stores  as  she  was  the  smallest.  I  met 
in  Astoria  a  colonel  in  the  U.S.A.  (I  forget  his  name)  on  his  way  back  to  South 
Carolina  (where  he  belongs)  to  go  out  of  the  union  with  that  state. 

Sun.,  Jan.  20.  I  spent  the  night  at  Col.  Taylor’s,  my  best  friend,  whose  house 
is  my  home  whenever  I  am  in  town.  For  himself  and  family,  I  have  a  high  and 
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sincere  regard,  and  I  can  never  cease  to  remember  them  with  gratefulness  for  their 
attention  and  kindness  to  me.  Without  any  exception,  I  think  this  is  the  most 
disagreeable  morning  that  I  ever  saw.  It  blew  a  chilling  gale  from  the  northeast 
mingled  with  rain  and  snow,  in  the  midst  of  which  we  started  home. 

Mon.,  Jan.  21.  Sharp  frost  this  morning  followed  by  a  fine  day.  I  went  to 
town  accompanied  by  Mr.  Jeffers.  While  crossing  the  bay  we  grounded  upon  the 
mud  flats  and  was  compelled  to  take  off  our  boots  and  get  out  and  wade  and  towed 
the  boat  three  hundred  or  four  hundred  yards.  It  was  freezing  quite  fast  at  the  time. 
That  it  was  a  painful  operation  need  not  be  mentioned. 

Wed.,  Jan.  23.  John  found  nearby  all  of  our  cattle  which  we  put  upon  the  tide 
land.  One  of  his  he  found  dead,  a  cow.  She  had  been  thrown  down  by  some  of  the 
others  in  such  a  position  that  she  could  not  get  up. 

Mon.,  Jan.  28.  About  the  time  that  I  was  ready  to  start  home,  it  began  to  rain 
and  continued  all  the  day  so  I  was  compelled  to  remain  in  town.  I  spent  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  in  reading.  Astoria  is  always  dull,  but  duller  yet  on  Monday. 
Monday  is  general  wash  day  through  the  town.  So,  of  course,  access  cannot  be  had 
to  any  of  the  “fair”  of  the  town  [young  women],  I  am  a  poor  hand  at  loafing  on  the 
comers  or  lounging  about  the  saloons  or  sitting  in  the  stores  and  talking  politics. 
On  wash  day,  therefore,  there  is  no  place  for  me. 

Tues.,  Jan.  29.  On  reaching  home  I  found  John  in  rather  a  gloomy  mood;  he 
had  found  that  more  than  half  of  our  calves  were  dead;  eight  out  of  fifteen  are 
missing. 

Wed.,  Jan.  30.  We  finished  clearing  a  small  addition  to  my  old  orchard.  So, 
little  by  little,  I  enlarge  my  improvements,  but  it  seems  to  require  an  immense 
amount  of  labor  of  the  roughest  and  hardest  kind  to  accomplish  it.  The  man  who 
makes  a  farm  in  these  forests  must  have  nerve,  perseverance  and  industry.  My 
hands  feel  this  evening  as  though  they  were  nearly  worn  out.  I  frequently  regret 
that  I  had  not  adopted  some  easier  mode  of  earning  a  living. 

Sat.,  Feb.  2,  1861.  This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  mornings  that  I  have 
ever  seen.  We  loaded  our  boat  with  fruit  trees,  & c,  and  went  to  town.  Two  ocean 
steamships  came  in  today  bringing  important  news  from  the  Atlantic  states.  The 
South  Carolinians  had  fired  into  a  U.S.  steamer  and  would  not  allow  her  to  land 
troops  to  reinforce  Fort  Sumpter.  The  president  has  at  last  resolved  to  suppress  the 
rebellion.  The  feeling  in  the  North  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  preserving  the  Union  at 
all  hazards.  (Of  course  there  were  a  great  many  people  of  the  North  who  would 
have  been  willing  to  let  the  South  go  and  set  up  a  government  on  their  own  with 
slavery  as  a  leading  feature.  Some  who  entertained  such  views  were  actuated  by 
cowardice,  fear  of  war.  Others  because  of  their  political  opinions  and  sympathies, 
many  who  had  been  Democrats,  favored  the  South  and  were  called  “Copperheads.” 
“Copperhead”  is  the  name  of  a  “Sneaking  Poisonous  Snake”  in  the  Middle  West. 

Tues.,  Feb.  5.  The  weather  is  still  delightful.  Mr.  Jeffers  called  today  for 
flowers  and  shrubbery.  How  common  it  is  for  some  people  to  go  out  among  their 
neighbors  begging  flower  root  when  the  first  spring-like  days  appear.  They  seem 
to  have  a  desire  for  flowers  and  they  neglect  them  and  let  them  die,  and  so  every 
spring  they  have  to  get  more. 

This  evening  Mr.  [John]  McEwan17  came  here  to  stop  over  night,  having  been 
on  an  elk  hunting  expedition.  He  is  now  about  eighty  years  of  age.  Yet  he  can 
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tramp  through  almost  impenetrable  woods  all  day,  a  jaunt  that  I  cannot  take  myself 
without  feeling  weary  at  night.  John  has  been  plowing  and  I  digging  up  apple  trees. 

Wed.,  Feb.  6.  I  finished  digging  a  boat  load  of  apple  trees  and  took  them  to 
town  this  evening.  They  are  for  Mr.  Shively18  who  is  planting  a  large  orchard  of 
long-keeping  apples.  Spent  the  evening  very  pleasantly  among  the  ladies. 

Fri.,  Feb.  8.  According  to  promise,  1  pruned  Mr.  Boelling’s19  fruit  trees 
today.  He  does  not  understand  the  art  of  pruning  and  as  I  am  regarded  as  an  expert 
in  that  line,  he  called  upon  me. 

Fri.,  Feb.  15.  We  plowed  the  back  orchard  which  but  five  or  six  years  ago 
was  thickly  studded  with  hemlock,  spruce  and  alder  trees.  It  is  now  pretty  well 
subdued  and  it  will  be  but  a  few  years  until  there  will  not  be  one  left  as  a 
monument  for  the  memory  of  the  mighty  forest  that  had  existed  there  through 
unnumbered  years.  When  I  look  around  me  and  see  the  acres  of  this  mighty  timber 
that  I  have  destroyed  with  my  own  puny  arms,  I  am  quite  surprised.  The  man  who 
clears  an  acre  of  this  land  builds  himself  a  monument  that  will  exist  as  long  as  the 
country  is  in  he  hands  of  a  civilized  race.  Many  of  us  build  such  monuments  but 
alas!,  how  few  of  us  will  leave  our  names  inscribed  on  them.  And  how  few  will  be 
remembered. 

Wed.,  Feb.  20.  John 
found  another  of  his  calves 
dead  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  describe  his  face.  It  was  the 
picture  of  sadness.  This  is  the 
sixth  one  that  he  had  lost  this 
winter. 

Fri.,  Feb.  22.  John  found 
two  of  his  cows  dead  today 
making  the  third  cow  that  he 
has  lost  this  winter.  He  bore  the 
misfortune  with  seeming  dis¬ 
regard.  Yet  I  am  sure  he  felt  it 
severely.  I  regretted  his  loss 
very  much.  I  could  not  have 
felt  worse  had  they  been  my 
own. 

Thurs.,  Feb.  28.  John 
brought  news  of  an  intense 
excitement  in  Astoria  owing  to 
the  recent  discovery  of  silver 
mines  of  fabulous  wealth  and 
within  fifteen  or  twenty  miles 
of  Astoria.  They  are  on  Grays 
River  in  Washington  territory. 
It  is  said  to  yield  from  $600-to 
$  1 800  per  ton  and  none  but  the 
Courtesy  Oregon  Historical  Society  #441  croppings  has  yet  been  tested. 
P.  W.  Gillette  in  1862  The  people  are  wild  with 
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excitement.  Astoria  was  almost  depopulated  in  a  day.  I  am  almost  afraid  to  credit 
the  news.  It  seems  to  be  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  but  I  hope  it  is  all  true.  John 
seems  inclined  to  go.  So  the  prospect  of  living  alone  again  stares  me  in  the  face. 

Mon.,  March  4,  1861.  John  packed  up  his  knapsack  and  started  for  the  Grays 
River  silver  mines.  Accustomed  as  I  am  to  living  alone,  I  have  to  admit  that  a 
feeling  of  sadness  crept  over  me.  It  is  an  eventful  day,  the  inauguration  of  the  first 
Republican  President  [Abraham  Lincoln],  He  has  an  arduous  task  before  him,  but 
he  has  the  warm  heart  and  strong  arm  of  the  Great  North  to  aid  and  protect  him. 
Long  may  he  live  and  successful  be  his  efforts. 

Tues.,  March  5.  I  came  home  this  morning  and  went  to  plowing.  At  about 
noon,  to  my  great  surprise,  John  came  home.  The  party  with  whom  he  expected  to 
go  gave  up  the  trip.  So  I  have  company  again. 

Mon.,  March  11.  During  a  violent  rainstorm,  we  got  ready  for  town  (having 
a  load  of  trees  to  take).  Found  many  of  the  Grays  River  miners  back  again.  Some 
of  them  are  sanguine  of  the  great  value  of  the  new  mines.  But  the  more  sagacious 
ones  seem  to  regard  them  as  a  failure.  After  remaining  in  town  three  hours,  we 
returned,  having  to  pull  nearly  all  the  way  back  against  the  tide  as  well  as  a  strong 
wind.  The  most  unkindest  cut  of  all  was  to  come  home  at  dark,  tired  and  hungry 
and  have  to  make  our  own  suppers. 

Tues.,  March  12.  Favored  by  a  good  day  we  set  out  after  breakfast  to  renew 
our  hunt  for  the  cows.  We  made  our  course  about  east  and  after  a  journey  of  an 
hour  and  a  half,  we  reached  Young’s  River,  having  found  cattle  signs  all  the  way. 
After  ranging  over  the  extensive  moors  of  that  river  for  two  hours,  we  again  took 
to  the  woods.  We  soon  came  upon  two  wild  cattle,  concluding  that  we  had  been 
following  them  all  day.  We  again  crossed  the  dividing  ridge  to  examine  more 
minutely  the  branches  of  the  big  creek.  Much  of  the  country  through  which  we 
passed  is  good  and  in  some  places  the  scenery  is  beautiful,  particularly  the 
highlands  bordering  Youngs  River.  About  seven  eighths  of  the  timber  is  hemlock 
and  the  remainder  spruce  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fir  trees  whose  great  size 
renders  the  common  forest  trees  mere  dwarfs  compared  to  these  nobles  of  the 
forest.  Many  of  them  are  as  much  as  ten  feet  in  diameter  and  three  hundred  feet  in 
height. 

Wed.,  March  13.  We  set  out  again  this  morning  early  for  another  hunt  for 
our  strays  [cows],  but  I  was  compelled  to  turn  back  on  account  of  one  of  my  boots 
chafing  my  foot.  John  went  on  alone  and  he  is  still  out.  He  will  doubtless  have  to 
camp  alone  in  the  dark  and  dreary  woods. 

Thurs.,  March  14.  John  came  home  at  noon  with  all  of  the  lost  cattle.  He 
stayed  all  night  with  Cook20  who  informed  him  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  cattle.  He 
(Cook)  having  seen  them  the  day  before.  The  cattle  that  John  and  I  have  been 
trailing  are  a  band  of  wild  ones  belonging  to  Cook.  Our  cattle  were  on  Cook’s 
place.  It  seems  strange  that  they  would  leave  their  old  range  and  go  into  one  not  so 
good.  I  have  been  planting  potatoes.  Also  planted  a  small  lot  of  peas. 

Sun.,  March  17.  The  steamship  Panama  arrived  this  morning  at  San 
Francisco.  The  news  from  the  Atlantic  states  indicate  that  disunion  or  civil  war  is 
inevitable.  The  southern  congress  is  now  in  session  at  Montgomery,  Alabama. 
Honorable  Jeff  Davis  of  Mississippi  is  president  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

Tues.,  March  19.  I  stayed  at  Mr.  Jeffers  last  night  and  early  this  morning  we 
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went  to  town.  After  our  return  I  went  to  work  to  help  them  clear  and  plow  some 
land.  I  am  exchanging  work  with  him  to  get  him  to  do  some  plastering  for  me. 
“Poor  people  have  poor  ways,”  so  we  have  to  help  each  other  ourselves. 

Fri.,  March  22.  We  came  up  here  this  morning  and  Mr.  Jeffers  gave  my 
rooms  one  coat  of  plaster.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  lime,  we  used  but 
very  little  of  that  article.  Make  use  principally  of  clay  and  sand. 

Tues.,  March  26.  In  a  brisk  squall,  I  started  for  town.  I  left  my  boat  at  the 
Youngs  River  mill21  and  walked  across  the  hill.  I  found  the  town  quiet  and  dull  as 
usual.  News  had  been  received  of  the  quiet  inauguration  of  the  president  [Lincoln], 
The  silver  mine  excitement  still  kept  up. 

[A  couple  days  later,  Gillette  forgot  to  tie  down  his  small  rowboat  and  it 
drifted  off.  He  made  it  back  home,  but  was  unable  to  make  his  weekly  trip  to  town 
as  it  was  his  only  source  of  transportation  across  Youngs  Bay.  He  got  it  back  a 
week  later.  About  the  same  time  his  plow  horse  wandered  away  and  was  lost  just 
when  he  needed  her  most.] 

Sat.,  March  30.  After  I  finished  my  supper,  I  made  myself  a  good  fire  and 
seated  myself;  I  was  musing  upon  passing  events  and  had  nearly  fallen  asleep  in 
my  chair  when  a  rap  at  the  door  aroused  me.  I  found  old  [John]  McEwan  almost 
exhausted  from  fatigue  and  exposure.  He  had  been  lost  in  the  wood  and  traveled 
a  great  distance  through  the  wet  brush,  —had  waded  sloughs  and  creeks  until  he 
was  thoroughly  saturated  with  water  and  mud  or  at  least  his  clothes  were.  The  jaunt 
was  enough  to  outdo  a  young  man  much  less  a  man  of  eighty  years. 

Mon.,  April  8.  In  obedience  to  a  summons  to  appear  at  Astoria  on  the  9th, 
I  started  after  dinner,  calling  on  my  way  for  Mr.  Jeffers  and  wife  who  accompanied 
me.  We  encountered  a  severe  squall  in  our  passage  across  the  bay,  but  received  no 
damage.  On  reaching  town,  I  found  President  Lincoln’s  inaugural  address. 
Everybody  seems  to  be  pleased  with  this  document. 

Tues.,  April  9.  Court  convened  this  morning,  pursuant  to  notice.  Judge 
Wait22  on  the  bench.  I  was  drawn  upon  the  Grand  Jury  which  body  sat  near  two 
days  when  it  adjourned  without  any  bills.  My  old  friend  David  Ingalls23  was 
divorced  from  his  wife.  A  novel  excitement  exists  in  town  on  the  question  of  prayer 
or  no  prayer  in  schools.  A  question  arose  whether  school  should  be  opened  by 
prayer.  A  few  favored  it,  but  a  large  majority  opposed  it.  No  little  fanaticism  and 
angry  spirit  was  manifested. 

Wed.,  April  10.  I  came  as  far  as  Jeffers.  Yesterday,  Elijah  killed  one  of  their 
wild  cattle  and  as  bears  are  numerous  in  the  woods,  he  and  I  sat  a  gun  upon  the  spot 
where  the  beef  was  killed  with  a  hope  of  killing  bruin. 

Mon.,  April  15.  I  have  vainly  sought  for  words  with  which  to  describe  this 
most  beautiful  spring  day,  but  language  is  inadequate.  It  cannot  be  described.  It  can 
only  be  seen  and  felt. 

Tues.,  April  16.  According  to  promise,  I  went  down  to  Mr.  Jeffers  to  help 
Elijah  plow  a  piece  of  new  ground.  The  time  passes  by  no  means  unpleasantly  that 
I  spend  with  this  agreeable  family.  The  girls,  though  young,  are  amiable  and  lovely, 
and  the  moments  that  I  spend  with  them  are  truly  bright  spots  in  my  life’s 
journey.24 

Sat.,  April  27.  News  has  just  been  received  that  the  Revenue  Cutter  Jo  Lane 
has  been  ordered  home.  Her  orders  are  to  proceed  to  Washington  without  delay. 
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The  people  of  Astoria  are  much  opposed  to  the  move  and  have  sent  on  to 
headquarters  a  remonstrance. 

Mon.,  April  29.  On  my  way  [to  town]  I  met  Lieut.  Merryman  who  informed 
me  that  news  had  just  been  received  that  Fort  Sumpter  had  been  taken  by  the 
Carolinians.  I  was  much  excited  and  pulled  [the  oars]  desperately  hard  to  get  to 
town  to  hear  the  particulars.  News  was  also  received  at  the  same  time  that  William 
L.  Adams25  had  been  appointed  [customs]  collector  at  Astoria.  This  was  by  no 
means  unwelcome  information  as  I  had  been  working  hard  for  that  object  for  four 
months.  I  spent  the  evening  at  Col.  T’s  [Taylors]. 

Tues.,  April  30.  This  morning  I  bought  a  town  lot  of  Mr.  James  Welch,26  one 
of  his  best  for  $105.  As  soon  as  the  proper  papers  were  drawn,  I  started  home, 
calling  at  the  cutter  Lane  now  at  Moore’s  mill  making  preparations  for  her  passage 
round  the  horn.27 

Wed.,  May  1.  “Sweet  May”  has  come  again,  but  alas!  It  is  bitter  enough.  It 
rained  and  hailed  alternately  all  day. ..We  cut  out  a  boat  sail  this  evening. 

Thurs.,  May  2.  Rained  hard  nearly  all  day.  We  made  the  sail  today,  our  first 
effort  of  that  sort. 

As  we  were  driving  the  cows  down  to  the  northern  moor,  we  discovered  in  an 
old  elk  trail  in  the  woods,  a  pit  in  the  ground  about  five  feet  in  diameter  and  about 
six  feet  deep  which  we  suppose  to  have  been  dug  by  the  Indians  for  the  purpose  of 
catching  elk  and  bear. 

Fri.,  May  3.  Cold  and  showery.  We  made  a  good  log  bridge  across  the  first 
creek  north  of  the  house.  Also  planted  the  com  and  John  made  a  box  for  honey.  I 
went  down  to  the  mill  and  stayed  all  night  with  Mr.  Merryman.  (The  1st  Lieutenant 
on  the  Revenue  Cutter  Jo  Lane  is  from  Springfield,  Illinois  and  his  father  was  an 
intimate  of  President  Lincoln.) 

Mon.,  May  6.  I  went  to  the  upper  town,  expecting  to  return  on  the  steamer, 
but  as  she  did  not  come  down,  I  accepted  the  hospitalities  of  Mr.  [Adam]  Van 
Dusen.28 

Tues.,  May  7.  The  news  from  the  Atlantic  states  was  of  a  painful  and 
startling  character.  It  indicates  that  the  older  states  are  soon  to  be  in  a  blaze  of  civil 
war!  Federal  troops  were  attacked  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  on  their  way  to 
Washington.  Southern  ports  are  to  be  blockaded,  etc.  O,  My  Country!  Where  now 
is  your  boasted  permanency  and  durability?  Where  is  the  cherished  boon  of  our 
fathers  that  has  been  our  proudest  boast  for  near  a  century?  The  Federal 
Constitution,  broken,  and  trampled  upon.  Where  now  is  that  once  brilliant 
constellation  of  Stars  and  the  waving  Stripes?  Are  they  dissolved  and  scattered? 
May  it  not  be  so. 

Accompanied  by  Col.  [James]  Taylor,  I  pulled  [oars]  down  to  Clatsop.  Took 
tea  at  Davidsons29  where  I  met  a  party  of  young  ladies.  As  I  had  to  go  farther  down, 
I  requested  them  to  accompany  me  for  a  pleasure  walk  which  they  did  near  a  mile 
when  they  returned.  The  beautiful  scenery  and  the  pleasant  company  delighted  me. 
Biding  them  “Goodnight,”  I  pursued  my  way  as  far  as  Hobsons30  where  I  spent  the 
night. 

Wed.,  May  8.  Frost!  Last  night,  pretty  hard  but  not  sufficient  to  injure  much 
of  the  fruit.  I  brought  two  bee  hives  home  with  me.  Sam’l  Russell31  accompanied 
me  as  far  as  Jeffers  where  I  called  a  few  moments.  Also  called  at  the  Cutter  and  got 
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the  sail  that  Capt.  Shattock  has  just  made  for  me.  (Captain  Shattock,  Captain  of  the 
revenue  cutter,  is  a  very  pleasant  man  and  has  rendered  many  kind  acts  to  me  and 
did  me  much  substantial  service.  He  was  lost  on  the  steamer  Brother  Jonathan 32  on 
his  return  from  San  Francisco.)  I  reached  home  in  the  evening  much  fatigued, 
having  had  to  pull  part  of  the  way  against  both  wind  and  tide. 

Thurs.,  May  9.  This  morning  we  rigged  up  our  new  sail.  Having  never  found 
the  old  mare  and  being  compelled  to  have  a  horse  with  which  to  plow  the  nursery, 
we  went  up  to  Mr.  Harrells33  and  got  one  of  theirs.  He  has  never  been  plowed  any, 
yet  he  has  been  worked  in  harness  frequently. 

Fri.,  May  10.  Frost!  And  the  hardest  that  we  have  had  for  two  months,  and 
yet,  I  believe  but  little  damage  was  done  to  the  fruit.  About  a  quarter  of  the 
strawberries  were  killed  and  some  of  the  pears,  plums  and  cherries. ..We  planted 
squash  and  turnip  seed  today.  Having  business  today  upon  the  moor,  we  were 
fortunate  to  find  a  young  calf  just  on  the  brink  of  a  slough,  nearly  chilled  to  death. 
The  warm  sunshine  and  warm  milk  soon  restored  it. 

Sat.,  May  11.  John  went  to  the  Plains  this  morning  and  left  me  alone  again. 
It  seems  more  lonely  now  when  I  am  left  alone,  than  when  I  was  alone  altogether. 
This  morning  the  McEwans  came  down,  bringing  with  them  our  old  cat.  She  has 
been  missing  some  weeks.  It  seems  that  she  has  found  her  way  up  there  alone 
through  the  wood.  She  was  almost  starved.  They  also  informed  me  that  old  Fan  [the 
old  mare]  was  on  their  moor,  doing  well.  This  was  welcome  news,  as  I  supposed 
she  was  drowned.  She  must  have  swam  all  of  the  way  there  or  swam  the  river  thrice 
and  several  sloughs. 

Sun.,  May  12.  After  I  had  milked  and  “done  up  the  house  work”  I  went  down 
to  Mr.  Jeffers  and  spent  a  few  hours  very  pleasantly.  On  my  return,  I  called  at  the 
cutter  where  I  found  files  of  late  papers  giving  additional  evidence  of  the 
inevitability  of  a  bloody  civil  war.  Nothing  could  I  more  regret  than  to  see  my 
countrymen  spilling  their  own  blood  and  destroying  their  own  blessed  government. 
But  I  am  a  Republican.  What  have  we  done  to  incite  this  rebellion?  Nothing.  We 
have  Right,  Justice  and  the  Law  on  our  side,  and  the  South  have  been  the  aggressor. 
These  are  facts.  I  say  that  if  war  is  the  word,  let  it  come.34 

Mon.,  May  13.  At  high  water,  I  went  up  after  my  lost  horse.  She  is  very  fat 
and  looks  beautiful. 

Tues.,  May  14.  I  plowed  part  of  the  nursery.  John  came  home  from  town  and 
announced  his  intention  of  teaching  school  on  the  Plains.  He  is  to  begin  on  Monday 
next.  So  I  am  to  be  left  alone  again. 

Thurs.,  May  16.  John  left  this  morning  at  five  for  the  Plains,  taking  with  him 
his  clothes,  bees,  etc. 

At  9  a.m.  I  went  to  town,  spent  the  evening  making  calls  with  Miss  Onnie  and 
Clara  [Taylor].35  Col.  Taylor  came  home  in  the  evening  from  the  Plains  where  he 
has  been  attending  a  sale  of  a  lot  of  flour  saved  from  the  wreck  of  an  English  vessel 
that  was  foundered  on  the  bar  not  long  since.36  The  wreckers  claimed  to  have 
received  one  half  of  salvage,  and  the  remaining  half  was  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
underwriters.  But  not  satisfied  with  one  half,  they  (the  salvers)  entered  into  an 
agreement  not  to  bid  against  each  other  and  so  get  the  other  half  for  a  trifle.  It 

brought  but  four  to  nineteen  cents  per  sack. 

Fri.,  May  17.  I  remained  in  town  until  the  sale  of  a  lot  of  the  wrecked  flour 
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and  bacon  came  off.  The  flour  sold  at  25  to  65  cents  per  sack  and  the  bacon  one 
cent  to  fourteen  cents  per  pound.  I  bought  fourteen  sacks.  The  flour  seems  to  be  but 
little  damaged,  not  more  than  an  eighth.  The  wind  blew  so  hard  that  I  left  my  boat 
and  came  over  in  the  cutter’s  boat.  There  are  two  or  three  military  officers  in 
Astoria  on  their  way  to  the  Atlantic  States.  I  think  they  are  “Secessionists.” 

Tues.,  May  21.  After  breakfast  I  went  to  town,  principally  to  learn  the  news. 
While  there  the  California  steamer  arrived,  bringing  late  news.  Preparations  for  war 
still  goes  on  rapidly.  The  president  seems  fully  determined  to  maintain  the  authority 
of  the  government.  He  has  ordered  out  eighty  thousand  more  troops. 

Thurs.,  May  23.  I  spent  the  evening  at  Gen.  Adair’s37  and  stayed  all  night  at 
Col.  T’s.  Mr.  Gray  came  down  from  the  Okanagan  country.  He  has  been  absent  for 
three  years. 

Sat.,  May  25.  I  plowed  my  potatoes  and  nurseries,  and  harrowed  them.  John, 
by  my  assistance,  took  his  oxen  and  cattle  across  the  river  and  tomorrow  is  going 
to  drive  them  to  the  Plains.  I  knew  nothing  of  his  intentions  until  today.  He  seems 
to  use  much  secrecy  in  all  of  his  movements.  I  suppose  he  is  leaving  here  forever. 
Let  him  go.  I  have  done  without  him  and  I  suppose  I  can  still  do  so. 

Sun.,  May  26.  I  helped  John  drive  his  oxen  and  heifers  through  to  the  Plains 
this  morning,  the  last  of  his  effects  on  this  place  except  his  interest  in  the  sheep.  I 
am  alone  again  and  must  depend  upon  my  own  resources. 

I  went  down  and  took  tea  with  Mrs.  Jeffers  and  returned  at  dark  in  quite  a 
rain,  or  rather,  a  mist.  It  is  warm  and  will  be  very  beneficial.  I  am  very  glad  to  see 
it,  and  yet  it  seems  disagreeable  to  see  rain  because  we  have  so  much  of  it  in  the 
rainy  season. 

Fri.,  May  31.  ...I  took  the  two  Miss  Jeffers  [Carrie  and  Josephine]  and  started 
for  the  Plains  on  a  pleasure  excursion.  We  met  the  northwest  wind  so  strong  that 
we  could  go  no  farther  down  the  bay  than  Coffinberry’s  creek,  so  we  went  up  to 
his  house  and  left  the  boat  and  walked  through  the  wood.  John  Gearhart  met  us  on 
the  Plains  with  the  carriage  and  took  us  down  home  with  him. 

Sat.,  June  1,  1861.  After  an  early  breakfast,  we  started  in  the  carriage  for  the 
Cape  or  Bill  Lattie’s.38  The  road  down  is  very  bad,  but  we  arrived  there  safely  at 
10  a.m.  Lattie  is  a  half  breed  Indian,  who  keeps  a  public  house  and  many  resort 
thither,  some  for  the  ride,  some  to  behold  the  scenery,  and  others  to  feast  upon  the 
fish,  game,  etc.  that  is  always  found  upon  his  table.  His  house  is  within  a  fourth  of 
a  mile  of  the  ocean  at  the  south  end  of  Clatsop  Plains  [later  known  as  Seaside],  We 
took  a  ramble  upon  the  beach  and  gathered  some  shells.  The  beach  around  the  cape 
is  covered  with  large  boulders.  I  climbed  to  the  summit  of  the  hill  that  hangs  over 
the  ocean  [Tillamook  Head],  and  had  a  fine  view.  After  eating  a  good  dinner,  we 
returned  and  spent  the  night  at  Mr.  [Phillip]  Gearharts.39 

Sun.,  June  2.  We  drove  up  to  Hobsons  and  stopped.  Here  we  met  another 
large  party  going  to  Lattie’s.  Our  party  then  drove  out  to  the  beach.  Miss  Owens 
[Bethenia  Owens-Adair]  joined  them.40  The  carriage  being  quite  full  enough,  I 
declined  going.  So  I  went  and  took  dinner  with  Mrs.  Davidson.  I  joined  the  party 
again  in  the  evening,  in  a  drive,  after  which  we  went  to  Davidsons  and  spent  the 
night. 

Mon.,  June  3.  As  soon  as  we  had  breakfasted,  we  set  out  for  home.  I  got  a 
horse  for  the  girls  and  put  them  both  upon  it  and  I  walked.  We  soon  reached  the 
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landing  where  we  left  our  horse  and  went  on  foot  to  the  Coffinberrys’.41  The  girls 
got  quite  wet  in  the  bushes.  We  found  a  good  fire  and  a  good  dinner  at  Mr.  C’s. 
They  welcomed  us  with  their  usual  hospitality.  After  dinner  we  started  home.  We 
seemed  by  this  time  to  have  recovered  our  good  spirits,  and  were  again  “as  merry 
as  crickets.”  We  reached  Mrs.  Jeffers  in  safety,  and  were  heartily  welcomed. 

Wed.  June  12.  It  has  been  raining  and  misting  nearly  all  day  and  yet  I 
plowed  potatoes  nearly  all  day.  Elijah  came  up  through  the  woods;  it  is  the  first 
time  he  ever  came  through. 

Thurs.,  June  13.  I  have  had  an  ill  temper  today— everything  seems  to  have 
went  wrong— I  went  out  and  milked  in  the  rain  and  mud  amid  myriads  of  savage 
gnats  and  on  my  way  to  the  house,  I  slipped  and  fell  into  the  mud  and  spilt  the 
bucket  of  milk  all  over  me.  Getting  ever  so  angry  did  not  repair  the  damages.  I 
worked  in  the  mud  two  or  three  hours  on  the  moor  fixing  bridges  and  I  plowed 
potatoes  about  two  hours  and  set  out  a  lot  of  cabbage  plants.  The  storm  is  now 
raging  with  the  violence  of  a  winter  storm. 

Fri.,  June  14.  Some  animal  killed  a  dozen  chickens  for  me  last  night. 

Sun.,  June  16.  Beautiful  morning.  After  breakfast  we  [he  and  William  L. 
Adams,  the  new  customs  collector]  started  for  Astoria  [from  the  Plains].  At 
Lexington,  they  were  trying  to  launch  a  small  vessel  of  about  45  tons  that  they  have 
been  building  there.42 

Mon.,  June  1 7.  Rain.  I  plowed  potatoes  a  short  time  but  being  quite  unwell, 
I  had  to  quit  work.  It  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  be  sick  all  alone.  I  think  that  being  alone 
on  such  an  occasion  is  worse  than  the  sickness. 

Tues.,  June  18.  I  done  but  little  today,  as  I  did  not  feel  well.  I  went  down  to 
the  revenue  cutter  and  there  found  the  steamship  Shubrick,  a  government  vessel 
and  the  first  steamship  that  has  ever  been  in  the  Lewis  and  Clarke.43 

Wed.,  June  19.  I  plowed  all  of  the  nurseries,  besides  many  other  smaller 
jobs.  Then,  when  I  went  to  milk  this  evening,  I  found  that  I  had  left  the  bars  down 
this  morning  and  the  calves  had  gone  off  with  the  cows.  So  much  for  neglect. 

Sun.,  June  24.  It  has  rained  almost  incessantly  ever  since  last  Wednesday. 
I  never  was  so  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  weather  in  my  life.  I  went  to  town  last 
Friday  and  stayed  all  night.  I  have  been  at  Mrs.  Jeffers  most  of  the  time  since. 
Elijah  came  up  with  me  today  to  stay  over  night.  The  old  mare  and  colt  have  gone 
again,  and  I  cannot  find  anything  of  them.  They  have  had  to  swim  away. 

Tues.,  June  25.  Fine  summer  day.  I  spent  the  day  hoeing  potatoes.  While  I 
was  absent  a  few  days  ago,  the  sheep  got  in  and  nearly  destroyed  my  garden.  I  gave 
all  my  chickens  to  Elijah.  They  are  so  mischevious  that  I  will  not  keep  any. 

Sun.,  June  30.  The  following  lines  are  an  extract  from  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
wherein  I  discourse  upon  the  pleasures  of  single  blessedness: 


I  still  enjoy  my  own  free  home 
And  all  the  sweets  of  life  alone, 
Free  from  care,  turmoil  and  strife 
That  always  go  with  wedded  life. 
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O!  Who’d  exchange  this  blissful  state 
For  married  man’s  uncertain  fate? 

For  a  wife  to  scold,  storm  and  roar 
Enough  one’s  life  to  take— 

And  worst  of  all  at  night  to  snore 
And  keep  you  wide  awake. 

For  crying,  whining,  snarling  brats 
To  tease  you  with  vocation 

And  then  to  have  a  thousand  spats 
With  all  your  wife’s  relations. 

And  she,  perchance,  is  “woman’s  rights” 
(A  thing  too  vile  to  mention) 

And  often  stays  out  late  of  nights 
To  be  at  some  convention. 

Then  in  the  papers  far  and  near 

You’ll  see  her  published  speeches, 

And  more  than  likely,  too,  you’ll  hear 
“That  woman  wears  the  breeches.” 

[To  be  continued  in  another  issue.] 


Notes 

1.  Horatio  Nelson  Gillette  was  a  horticulturalist  who  was  responsible  for  the  introduction 
of  the  Rome  Beauty  apple. 

2.  Wilder  W.  Parker  was  bom  in  1823  in  Vermont,  came  to  Oregon  in  1852.  He  married 
Inez  Adams,  the  daughter  of  William  L.  Adams.  He  served  as  mayor  and  postmaster  of 
Astoria  and  published  Astoria’s  first  newspaper,  the  Astoria  Marine  Gazette  in  1865  and 
1866.  He  died  in  1899.  See  Cumtux,  vol.  10,  no.  3,  page  9  and  vol.  10,  no.  4,  page  29. 

3.  William  H.  Gray  was  bom  in  1810  at  Fairfield,  Herkimer  Co.,  N.Y.,  crossed  the  plains 
in  1836,  and  married  Mary  Augusta  Dix  in  1838  in  Ithaca,  N.Y.  He  was  active  in  the 
state  and  county  government  and  wrote  a  history  of  Oregon.  He  died  in  1889.  See 
Cumtux  vol.  10,  no.  4,  page  15. 

4.  John  Wesley  Gearhart  was  bom  in  1837  in  Henry  Co.,  Iowa  and  came  to  Oregon  in 
1848.  He  married  Celestia  Ann  Neal  in  1879.  He  served  as  county  surveyor.  His  death  in 
1894  was  a  suicide.  See  Cumtux  vol.  3,  no.  1,  page  20  and  vol.  5,  no.  3,  page  28. 

5.  George  Barnabas  McEwan  was  bom  in  1829  or  1832  in  Northumberland,  Canada.  He 
came  to  Oregon  in  1853.  Emeline  Coffinberry  was  the  first  of  his  several  wives.  He  was 
keeper  of  the  lighthouse  at  Cape  Shoalwater,  Washington  Territory  in  the  1870s  and  was 
county  coroner  and  a  boat  builder.  See  Cumtux  vol.  13,  no.  1,  page  19. 
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6.  James  Taylor  was  born  in  1809  in  Bedford  Co.,  Pennsylvania.  He  married  Esther 
D'Armond  in  1839/1841?,  and  crossed  the  plains  in  1847.  He  had  a  donation  land  claim 
on  Clatsop  Plains,  owned  Smith  Point  and  had  a  house  that  stood  on  the  present  site  of 
the  Masonic  Lodge  at  16th  and  Franklin.  He  died  in  1890. 

7.  Moses  Rogers  was  bom  in  1817  in  Newburyport,  Essex  Co.,  Massachusetts  and  came 
to  Oregon  in  1850.  He  married  Mina  Boelling  and  was  a  pilot  on  the  Columbia  River 
bar.  He  died  in  1890. 

8.  Addison  Jewett  was  bom  in  1833  in  La  Grange  Co.,  Indiana.  He  arrived  in  Oregon  in 
1847  and  worked  as  a  farmer  and  in  a  sawmill.  He  died  in  Feb.  1893. 

9.  Joseph  Jeffers  was  bom  in  1807  in  Washington  D.C.  and  married  Sarah  Hurford  in 
1829.  He  arrived  in  Oregon  in  1847  and  worked  as  a  mason  and  farmer.  He  settled  on  his 
donation  land  claim  on  the  east  bank  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  River  in  1853. 
He  died  in  1876.  His  son,  Elijah  Jeffers,  was  bom  in  1840  in  Henry  County,  Iowa  and 
married  Betsy  Jane  Ann  Hess  in  1871  in  Clatsop  County.  He  died  in  1920.  Elijah’s  sons, 
Irving  and  John,  platted  Jeffers  Gardens,  reclaimed  from  the  tideland. 

10.  Spiritualism  had  a  number  of  adherents  in  Astoria  who  invited  “mediums”  to  perform 
for  the  public.  See  the  Weekly  Astorian  of  January  8,  1876. 

1 1.  Thomas  Scott  was  bom  in  Sullivan  County,  Indiana  and  came  to  Oregon  in  1850.  He 
was  probably  related  to  John  McClure  and  John  Badollet  of  Astoria.  He  died  in  Portland 
around  1900.  S.M.  Hensill  expected  to  take  up  the  Fort  Clatsop  property  in  1849  under 
the  donation  land  claim  act,  but  Tom  Scott  jumped  the  claim  in  1850.  He  held  it  only  a 
short  time  before  trading  it  to  Carlos  W.  Shane  for  what  was  later  Gillette’s  property. 
Carlos  Shane,  the  first  book  binder  in  the  Oregon  Country,  then  traded  the  Fort  Clatsop 
property  to  his  brother,  Franklin  D.  Shane.  For  many  years  it  was  in  the  possession  of 
F.D.  Shane’s  son-in-law,  Wade  Hampton  Smith.  A  newspaper  article  in  Gillette’s  diary 
with  his  by-line  and  the  date  of  January  28,  1896,  titled,  “Home  of  Twilch”,  no  name  of 
newspaper  given,  told  the  following  story  about  Scott: 

The  land  claim  adjoining  mine  on  the  south  had  long  been  deserted  by  its  former 
owner,  who  had  built  and  left  a  pretty  good  house.  In  the  fall  of  1853,  a  family 
from  Arkansas— Cartwright— consisting  of  himself,  wife,  daughter  and  a  man 
named  Wolsey,  moved  into  this  old  house.  Neither  of  them  could  read  a  word  nor 
knew  a  letter.  The  next  day  after  they  had  moved  into  the  house  I  saw  the  two  men 
pulling  down  the  middle  of  the  river  against  a  strong  flood  tide.  When  they  came  to 
my  place,  they  hailed  me  and  entered  into  a  general  sort  of  conversation.  They 
seemed  to  be  in  a  troubled  state  of  mind.  At  length,  Mr.  Cartwright  said:  “That’s  de 
quirist  creek  up  thar  I  ever  seed  in  all  my  life.  It’s  riz  and  fell  twice,  at  least  10  feet, 
since  we  went  thar,  an’  it  hain’t  rained  nary  a  drap,  and  we  scasely  know  what  to 
think  of  it.”  I  explained  to  him  that  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  water  in  his  creek  was 
caused  by  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  ocean  tide.  Some  months  later  I  went  to  their 
house,  and  was  scarcely  seated  when  Mrs.  Cartwright  brought  me  a  letter  from  her 
home  in  Arkansas  and  asked  me  to  read  it  for  her.  The  writing  was  poor  and  the 
spelling  was  horrid,  but  I  finally  made  it  out  just  as  it  was.  When  I  had  finished 
reading,  she  sorrowfully  remarked:  “You  do  not  read  it  near  as  well  as  Mr.  Scott 
does.”  Thomas  Scott  was  a  tall  Indianan  [from  Indiana]  who  lived  with  me-rather 
bright  and  something  of  a  wag.  When  I  went  home  I  told  Scott  what  Mrs. 
Cartwright  said.  He  laughed  heartily,  and  said,  “Confound  it,  I  could  not  read  the 
letter  at  all,  but  I  knew  she  was  anxious  to  hear  from  home,  so  I  made  up  as  good  a 
letter  as  1  could,  and  she  seemed  to  be  satisfied  with  it.”  Though  Cartwright  could 
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not  read  and  did  not  understand  the  tides,  yet  when  he  went  into  the  woods  with  his 
old  rifle,  he  always  got  an  elk,  deer  or  bear. 

12.  This  word  may  be  related  to  the  Chinookan  word  “Kloshe”  meaning  “good.” 

Reference:  Edward  Harper  Thomas,  Chinook:  A  History  and  Dictionary  (Portland,  Ore.: 

Binfords  and  Mort  Publishers,  1970). 

13.  The  newspaper  article  in  note  1 1  also  described  Gillette’s  start  in  horticulture: 

As  it  might  interest  some  of  your  readers  to  know  when,  how  and  who  brought  the 
first  collection  of  roses,  ornamental  and  flowering  shrubbery  to  Oregon,  I  may  be 
excused  for  mentioning  it  as  an  item  of  Oregon  history  that  has  never  been  written. 
In  the  spring  of  1853  my  father  sent  me,  by  Adams  express,  via  Panama,  three 
boxes  containing  a  general  assortment  of  roses,  shrubbery,  fruit  trees  and  seeds. 

The  boxes  were  each  about  1 5  inches  square  and  contained  a  peck  of  apple  seeds, 
half  as  much  of  plum  pits,  a  few  dozen  of  black  and  white  walnuts,  about  50 
varieties  of  small,  grafted  apple  trees,  a  small  assortment  of  dahlia  and  peony  roots, 
one  each  of  about  25  sorts  of  roses,  three  varieties  of  lilac,  three  sorts  of  boxwood, 
snowballs,  Pyrus  japonica,  two  varieties  of  spirea,  the  evergreen  hawthorn,  the 
sweet-scented  honey  suckle,  the  calyanthus,  flowering  almond,  and  many  other 
things  that  I  do  not  remember.  Among  them  were  two  sorts  of  cultivated 
raspberries  and  Hovey’s  seedling  strawberry.  This  was  the  first  fruit  of  these  sorts 
brought  to  Oregon.  Lewelling  had  brought  some  strawberry  plants  before  this,  but 
his  were  pistillate  plants,  and  consequently  would  not  bear.  The  trees  and  plants 
were  packed  so  carefully  that  I  succeeded  in  saving  everything.  Before  the  plants 
were  packed,  the  roots  were  padded  in  clay,  then  packed  in  dry  pulverized 
charcoal.  The  express  charges  on  these  three  small  boxes  were  $150.  Among  the 
assortment  was  a  plant  of  the  Mahonia  aquifolia.  A  gentleman,  in  examining  my 
collection,  said:  “What  are  you  doing  with  that  old  Oregon  grape  here?”  “Why,” 
said  I,  “that  is  the  Mahonia  aquifolia,  a  choice  evergreen  shrub.”  “Mahonia 
thunder!”  he  exclaimed:  “That’s  an  old  Oregon  grape,  and  there  are  millions  of 
acres  of  it  in  Oregon.”  That  night  I  dug  that  Mahonia  up  and  threw  it  over  the 
fence.  Most  of  our  choice  shrubs  are  probably  very  common  in  their  native  homes. 
The  offshoots  from  the  contents  of  these  three  boxes  have  spread  far  and  wide  over 
the  country.  When  I  came  here  first,  there  was  but  one  rose  in  Oregon,  save  the 
wild  rose,  and  that  was  the  “old  Mission  rose,”  brought  here  by  some  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  people  from  California.  It  is  a  source  of  pride  and 
pleasure  to  me  to  know  that  there  is  scarcely  a  garden  or  lawn  between  British 
Columbia  and  California  that  does  not  contain  something  that  sprang  from  my  little 
garden  and  the  bank  of  the  Netdle,  at  Kalatska,  the  home  of  Twilch,  the  elk-hunter. 

Fifteen  years  ago  Debbie  Greenway  of  Seaside  interviewed  John  Reith  whose  home 

stood  on  a  part  of  P.W.  Gillette’s  land  claim.  The  interview  was  printed  in  a  1980  book 

by  the  students  of  Seaside  High  School  titled  Whistle  Punk.  Reith  told  her: 

When  the  man  from  Bell  Telephone  came,  he  asked  me  if  I  had  insurance  on  my 
tree,  and  I  said,  “No,  why  should  I?”  He  said,  “That’s  a  valuable  tree.”  “Well,”  I 
said,  “Maybe  it  is,  it  was  here  when  we  bought  the  place.”  The  insurance  man  said 
he  would  insure  it  for  $25,000.  “It’s  a  pretty  old  tree;  the  age  is  what  makes  them 
valuable.”  Well,  I  didn’t  insure  it.  Then  a  couple  of  years  ago,  a  man  came  to  the 
house  and  asked  if  he  could  look  at  that  tree.  People  were  always  taking  pictures 
or  drawing  pictures  of  it  all  the  time.  He  says,  “That’s  a  beautiful  tree,  and  a 
strange  tree.”  Then  he  said  he  wanted  a  ladder  to  get  some  of  the  cones  off  the  tree. 
So  1  got  him  a  ladder  and  asked  him  what  he  was  doing  out  here.  He  said,  “I’m  sent 
out  by  the  government  to  look  for  strange  trees  in  strange  places.  I  don’t  know 
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what  kind  ot  a  tree  that  is.  It’s  got  me  stuck  and  I  thought  I  was  pretty  good.”  He 
said,  I  11  tell  you  what  kind  of  tree  it  is  then.”  He  said  he  thought  it  was  a 
European  Pine.  Well,  in  three  weeks,  he  came  back  and  told  us  it  was  a 
-Pennsylvania  Pine.  “Do  you  know  how  it  got  here?”  he  asked.  I  said,  “No,  but  a 
florist  used  to  live  here  a  long  time  ago,  and  there  were  two  trees  here  like  it  then.” 
And  then  he  said,  “It’s  the  largest  tree  of  that  kind  that  we  have  record  of.  That’s  a 
valuable  tree.” 

John  Reith  told  the  editor  about  1986  that  at  the  river  landing  straight  down  from  the 
house  there  were  all  kinds  of  apple  trees,  including  Gravenstein  and  Northern  Spy,  that 
may  have  been  planted  by  Gillette.  John  Reith’s  house  was  the  large  Victorian  located  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  road  some  2.8  miles  south  of  Miles  Crossing. 

14.  The  usual  statistics  are  missing  for  this  family  as  it  doesn’t  appear  on  the  local  federal 
census.  Fenis  T.  Mills  married  Rebecca  Ketchum  July  19,  1855  in  Clatsop  County.  He 
was  active  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  on  Clatsop  Plains  near  the  place  where  his  wife 
had  been  employed  as  a  teacher.  See  Rebecca  Ketchum’s  diary  of  her  journey  across  the 
plains  which  was  printed  in  the  Oregon  Historical  Quarterly  in  volume  62,  page  248. 

15.  This  may  refer  to  an  incident  on  February  23,  1856  when  local  Indians  at  Gold  Beach 
attacked  a  group  of  white  men,  killing  eight,  and  butchering  one  whose  heart  was  taken 
out,  roasted  and  eaten.  About  a  month  later,  another  slaughter  occurred,  this  time  at  the 
Cascades.  In  a  little  more  than  a  month,  altogether  forty-eight  whites  had  been  killed  by 
Indians.  The  Indians  were  not  the  only  ones  guilty  of  committing  violence.  See  Terence 
O’Donnell’s  book,  An  Arrow  in  the  Earth:  General  Joel  Palmer  and  the  Indians  of 
Oregon  (Portland,  Ore.:  Oregon  Historical  Society  Press  1991,  page  257). 

16.  Also  from  the  1896  newspaper  article  by  P.W.  Gillette  in  note  11: 

The  largest  tree  that  I  ever  saw  or  heard  of  in  Oregon,  grew  in  the  rich,  alluvial  soil 
of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  about  eight  miles  above  its  mouth.  In  1851  or  1852, 
Governor  J.P.  Gaines  and  General  Jo  Lane,  accompanied  by  W.W.  Parker  of 
Astoria,  paid  a  visit  to,  and  measured  this  monstrous  tree.  Its  circumference  six  feet 
from  the  ground  and  above  the  spur  of  the  roots  was  62  feet,  making  it  over  20  feet 
in  diameter.  The  body  was  as  straight  as  an  arrow  and  seemed  nearly  as  large  80 
feet  from  the  ground  as  at  the  place  of  measurement.  Its  top  was  wide-spreading, 
covering  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  ground  and  a  model  of  beauty.  This  magnificent 
tree  ought  to  have  been  allowed  to  live,  but  the  man  who  became  the  owner  of  the 
space  it  occupied,  burned  a  huge  pile  of  brush  around  its  roots  and  killed  the  most 
magnificent  tree  in  Oregon.  There  is  no  law  in  this  country  to  punish  such 
vandalism.  There  are  fir  trees  on  my  land  ten  feet  in  diameter  and  300  feet  high, 
much  taller  than  the  spruce  tree  so  described,  but  not  so  grand. 

17.  John  McEwan  was  the  father  of  George.  See  note  4.  John  McEwan  was  bom  in  1780 
in  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia.  He  died  in  December  1877  at  the  age  of  97. 

18.  John  M.  Shively  was  bom  in  1804  in  Spencer  City,  Kentucky.  He  married  Martha 
Mead  and  after  her  death,  Susan  Elliott.  He  first  came  to  Astoria  in  1844,  but  returned 
east.  He  came  back  three  years  later  with  the  commission  of  postmaster.  His  donation 
land  claim  extended  from  about  13th  Street  in  Astoria  to  33rd.  He  died  in  1893  at 
Astoria.  See  the  Oregon  Historical  Quarterly,  vol.  81:  nos.  1  and  2. 

19.  Conrad  Boelling  was  bom  in  Hesse-Cassel,  Germany  in  1803.  He  came  to  the  U.S.  in 
1845,  and  opened  a  hotel  in  Astoria  in  1848.  He  bought  Isaac  Harrell’s  property  at  the 
head  of  tidewater  in  the  Lewis  and  Clark  valley.  His  daughter,  Mary  Christina,  married 
Capt.  George  Flavel.  He  died  in  1885.  See  Cumtux,  vol.  7,  no.  1  and  vol.  1 1,  no.  3. 
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20.  George  Washington  Cook  was  bom  in  1818  in  Rutland,  Vermont.  He  arrived  in 
Oregon  in  1850  and  took  out  a  donation  land  claim  on  the  west  slope  of  Astoria.  He 
married  Mary,  a  Clatsop  Indian  slave.  He  took  out  a  homestead  claim  near  Youngs  Bay 
between  Youngs  River  and  Lewis  and  Clark  River.  Cook  Slough  was  named  for  him.  He 
then  took  another  homestead  claim  to  the  east  on  the  Youngs  River.  He  died  in  1872. 

21.  The  mill  was  probably  located  just  to  the  east  of  the  present  Tidepoint  Grocery  on 
Youngs  Bay.  The  trail  Gillette  took  may  have  passed  what  is  now  the  Astoria  garbage 
dump  and  Shively  Park  to  reach  15th  Street.  The  ownership  of  the  mill  property  was  the 
subject  of  dispute  between  David  Ingalls,  Henry  Aiken  and  George  Flavel. 

22.  Aaron  E.  Wait  was  bom  in  1813  at  Whitely,  Mass,  and  went  to  Michigan  in  1837.  He 
left  in  1847  along  with  Adam  Van  Dusen  for  Oregon.  He  was  the  editor  of  the  Oregon 
Statesman  for  a  short  time,  and  was  appointed  district  attorney  by  Judge  Strong  in  the 
territorial  court  at  Astoria  in  1850.  He  was  a  chief  Justice  in  Oregon.  He  died  in  1898. 

23.  David  Ingalls  was  bom  at  Sullivan,  Maine  in  1808.  He  arrived  in  Oregon  and  Astoria 
in  1845  where  he  had  a  mercantile  store.  He  married  twice.  His  daughter,  Mary 
Columbia,  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  white  child  bom  in  Astoria  (bom  January 

1847  and  died  in  1853).  He  died  in  1880. 

24.  Carrie  Jeffers  Hibbard  was  bom  in  1 846  in  Iowa  and  Josephine  Jeffers  was  bom  in 

1848  in  Oregon. 

25.  William  L.  Adams  was  bom  in  1821  at  Painsville,  Ohio,  crossed  the  plains  in  1848, 
settling  first  in  Yamhill  County.  He  was  the  editor  of  the  Oregon  City  Argus  and  was 
appointed  customs  collector  at  Astoria.  His  daughter,  Inez,  married  W.W.  Parker  and 
they  printed  Astoria’s  first  newspaper,  the  Astoria  Marine  Gazette  in  the  mid  1860s. 

26.  James  Welch  was  bom  in  Clark  County,  Kentucky  in  1816.  He  married  Nancy 
Dickerson  in  1840  in  Iowa.  They  arrived  in  Oregon  in  1844  and  Clatsop  County  the  next 
year.  Welch  built  the  first  sawmill  in  Astoria  and  took  over  Shively’s  land  claim  when 
Shively  went  to  the  gold  fields  in  California.  On  his  return,  they  divided  the  claim  taking 
alternating  blocks.  James  Welch  died  in  1876. 

27.  According  to  Gillette’s  1896  newspaper  article  (note  1 1): 

In  1852,  R.M.  Moore  built  at  Fort  Clatsop  the  largest  steam  saw  mill  then  in 
Oregon.  The  mill  stood  on  the  bank  of  the  river  about  500  feet  east  of  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  fort.  In  cutting  down  timber  for  the  mill,  a  bullet  was  found  in  one  of  the 
trees  with  48  rings  of  annual  growth  outside  of  it,  marking  the  exact  number  of 
years  since  they  were  there.  Large  quantities  of  lumber  were  shipped  from  this 
mill.  I  have  seen  five  vessels  loading  lumber  there  at  one  time.  It  might  not  be 
amiss  to  mention  the  name  of  William  Irwin,  the  nephew  of  R.M.  Moore,  and 
afterwards  governor  of  California,  who  worked  at  this  mill.  He  was  “Bill”  Irwin 
then,  and  drove  an  ox  team,  cut  saw  logs  and  did  all  sorts  of  work  around  the  mill. 
Yet  he  made  a  governor  of  California... 

28.  Adam  Van  Dusen  was  born  in  1824  in  New  York.  After  marrying  Carolyn  Childs, 
they  came  to  Oregon  in  1847  and  Astoria  in  1849.  Van  Dusen  operated  a  mercantile  store 
in  Astoria.  He  died  in  1884.  See  Cumtux,  vol.  3,  no.  1,  page.  2. 

29.  George  A.  Davidson  was  born  in  1826  at  St.  Johns,  New  Brunswick.  He  arrived  in 
Oregon  in  1853  and  married  Clementine  McEwan  in  1855.  He  was  a  farmer  and 
carpenter.  He  died  in  1908.  See  Cumtux,  vol.  13,  no.  1,  page  20. 
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30.  John  Hobson  was  bom  in  1824  in  Chesterfield,  England  and  came  to  the  U.S  and 
Clatsop  Plains  in  1843.  He  was  a  merchant  in  Astoria  and  served  as  Customs  Collector. 
He  married  twice.  He  died  in  1896.  See  Cumtux,  vol.  12,  no.  1,  page  8. 

3 1 .  Samuel  Russell  was  bom  in  1835  in  Ohio  or  Pennsylvania,  according  to  the  federal 
census.  He  had  a  farm  on  Clatsop  Plains. 

32.  The  1359-ton  sidewheel  steamer  Brother  Jonathan  was  wrecked  on  St.  George  Reef 
in  northern  California  on  July  30,  1865.  Only  nineteen  out  of  185  persons  survived. 

33.  Isaac  Harrell  was  bom  in  1806  in  Butler  County,  Ohio,  married  twice,  then  came  to 
Oregon  in  1847.  He  operated  a  sawmill  at  the  head  of  tidewater  on  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
River  in  the  1850s  and  1860s.  He  lost  it  due  to  a  tax  debt  of  $25.  See  Oregon  Historical 
Quarterly  volume  24,  page  186. 

34.  See  Charles  H.  Carey’s  General  History  of  Oregon  (Portland,  Ore.:  Binfords  &  Mort 
1971)  for  information  about  the  part  Oregonians  played  in  this  war. 

35.  lone  (Onnie)  Taylor  was  bom  in  1844  in  Ohio.  She  married  John  White  in  1862,  later 
residing  in  Portland.  Clara  may  have  been  a  younger  sister. 

36.  This  was  the  Woodpecker  which  was  wrecked  May  10,  1861  on  Clatsop  Spit  with  all 
on  board  rescued. 

37.  General  John  Adair  was  bom  in  1808  in  Kentucky  and  came  to  Astoria  in  1848  when 
he  was  appointed  the  first  collector  of  customs  for  Oregon.  His  donation  land  claim 
occupied  much  of  Upper  Astoria.  He  died  in  1888. 

38.  William  Lattie  was  the  son  of  Alexander  Lattie  from  Scotland,  who  was  in  charge  of 
Fort  George  in  1846,  and  his  Indian  wife,  Sekus.  William  Lattie  was  bom  in  1834  and 
had  a  donation  land  claim  in  the  south  of  Seaside.  He  married  Sarah  J.  Elliott  in  1870.  He 
died  in  1900.  His  mother  had  a  Tillamook  Indian  father  and  Chinook  Indian  mother. 

39.  Phillip  Gearhart,  the  father  of  John  W.  Gearhart,  was  bom  in  1810  in  Pennsylvania, 
married  Margaret  C.  Logan  in  1836  and  crossed  the  plains  in  1848.  Present  day  Gearhart 
sits  on  his  donation  land  claim  and  was  named  for  him.  He  died  in  1881. 

40.  Bethenia  Owens-Adair  was  bom  in  1840  in  Kentucky,  crossed  the  plains  in  1843, 
was  married  and  divorced.  She  was  one  of  the  first  women  physicians  on  the  coast.  She 
later  married  John  Adair,  Jr.  and  died  in  1926.  See  her  autobiography,  Bethenia  Owens 
Adair:  Some  of  Her  Life  Experiences  (Portland,  Ore.:  Mann  and  Beach  1906) 

41.  George  Washington  Coffinberry  was  bom  in  1814  in  Virginia.  He  married  Sarah 
Ferguson  in  1835  in  Indiana.  He  arrived  in  Oregon  in  1846,  served  as  a  probate  judge  in 
Clatsop  County  and  was  a  farmer.  He  died  in  1898. 

42.  It  was  probably  Richard  Hobson,  brother  of  John  Hobson,  who  had  returned  the  year 
before  from  Australia  who  launched  the  boat.  He  operated  a  transportation  service  on  the 
Lower  Columbia  in  the  1860s  and  early  1870s  almost  until  his  death  in  1878. 

43.  See  Cumtux,  vol.  14,  no.  1,  page  1 
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The  West  Commercial  Stree 


andslide—January  9, 1954 


Photo  courtesy  of  the  City  of  Astoria 


The  West  Commercial  Street  Slide  of  1954 


In  January  1954,  residents  in  the  West  Commercial  area  of  Astoria  listened  to 
creaks  and  groans  of  wooden  timbers  in  their  houses  and  watched  as  cracks 
appeared  in  their  walls  and  out  in  the  streets.  After  thirty  three  straight  days  of  rain 
in  November  and  December  amounting  to  twenty-five  inches,  the  saturated  soils 
began  to  creep  down  hill.  Charles  Eskola,  who  owned  several  houses  in  the  area, 
was  one  of  the  first  to  recognize  the  potential  for  disaster  and  arranged  for  the  Einar 
Lebeck  house  moving  firm  from  Portland  to  move  his  buildings  to  other  sites.  Most 
residents,  however,  planned  to  remain  in  their  homes  in  the  belief  that  the  sliding 
would  soon  stop.  The  night  of  January  6th  rattled  the  nerves  of  the  most  stubborn. 
Houses  began  to  tip  crazily,  twist  about  and  travel  down  the  slope.  Water  pipes 
broke;  utility  poles  tilted.  The  cracks  in  the  streets  widened  so  much  that  they 
prevented  passage  of  motorized  vehicles.  Volunteers  rushed  to  help  the  residents 
to  empty  the  houses  of  all  their  furnishings.  The  Red  Cross,  National  Guard, 
U.S.O.,  and  many  other  organizations  offered  help.  The  City  of  Astoria  traded 
building  lots  it  owned  on  more  stable  ground  to  those  who  had  homes  in  the 
affected  area.  The  rain  finally  eased  and  the  slide  stopped  moving,  but  twenty  eight 
houses  made  the  trip  the  rest  of  the  way  down  the  hill,  hauled  on  rollers  by  the 
Lebeck  movers  to  a  staging  area  on  Bond  and  from  there  they  made  the  trip  to  new 
sites.  Many  of  these  transplanted  houses  still  stand  at  their  new  locations  around  the 
city. 

Forty-two  years  have  passed  since  this  disaster.  Do  you  have  stories  of  the  slides 
to  relate?  Please  share  them  with  our  other  readers 


Centerfold:  Aerial  photograph  by  Don  Church 

This  photo  looks  toward  the  west,  with  the  C.R.P.A.  cannery  in  the  upper  right 
corner.  Marine  Drive,  cuts  across  the  top  right  corner  from  the  center  right.  West 
Bond  is  below  it,  and  West  Commercial  stretches  from  the  lower  right  corner  to  its 
intersection  with  Hume  Street  at  upper  left.  West  Duane  is  the  short  street  on  the  lower 
left  corner.  Running  horizontally  is  1st  Street  which  is  considerably  fractured  with 
sidewalks  undulating  and  houses  tipped  askew.  Nearly  all  the  buildings  along  these 
damaged  streets  have  been  removed.  Tall  trees  cover  the  site  now  and  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  that  there  were  ever  houses  here.  The  large  white  building  (Hellberg’s  house) 
on  the  east  side  of  Hume  remains  and  also  one  of  the  Hall  Apartments,  the  large  white 
building  on  Bond.  It  was  one  of  two  similar  structures  built  by  Leander  Lebeck,  father 
of  the  Portland  house  mover.  The  Hall  building  on  the  west  was  turned  on  its 
foundation  by  the  land  slide  and  badly  damaged.  It  was  torn  down.  The  Andrew  Bohm 
apartment  house  at  the  foot  of  1st  and  West  Commercial  survived  the  landslide,  but 
has  since  been  removed.  A  ditch  seen  on  the  left  edge  of  the  photo  failed  to  prevent  the 
slide. 

The  photo  opposite  looks  toward  the  south.  The  two  Hall  Apartment  buildings 
are  clearly  seen  at  center  right,  the  one  the  west  about  to  fall  onto  Bond  Street. 
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A  Reuben  L.  Jensen  photo.  CCHS  #4588-91 1 A 
Looking  westward  across  1st  St.  Pearl  Nelson ’s  house  is  at  left,  Wayne 
Osterby’s  house  at  right. 


A  Reuben  L.  Jensen  photo  CCHS  #4588-91  IB 
Eastwardly  up  W.  Commercial  Street.  Andrew  Bohm  apartment  house  at  left, 
Wayne  Osterby’s  house  at  right. 
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A  Reuben  L.  Jensen  photo  CCHS  #4588-91  IF 
Looking  northerly  down  1st  Street.  The  Morse  R.  Porter  house  is  at  left,  to 
the  right  are:  the  houses  of  Pearl  Nelson,  Hall  Apts,  and  Andrew  Bohm. 


A  Reuben  L.  Jensen  photo  CCHS#4588-91 1G 


View  is  southeasterly  toward  1st  on  West  Commercial.  The  house  of  Peter 
Jochimsen  is  at  left,  next  is  Mrs.  Emma  Douglas’  house. 
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Courtesy  of  the  City  of  Astoria 

View  across  1st  Street  to  the  north  on  Oct.  6,  1954.  The  C.R.P.A.  cannery  is  in 
the  background. 


Courtesy  of  the  City  of  Astoria 

Taken  on  Oct.  6,  1954  looking  easterly.  City  work  crews  reshape  the  hillside 
and  repair  the  roads  damaged  by  the  landslide. 
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Landslides  in  Astoria 

From  the  Astoria  Public  Library’s  Newspaper  Index 


West  of  town 

April  4,  1879 

Near  road  to  uppertown 

March  1,  1882 

Landslides  covering  sidewalks,  1 1th  &  Franklin  Aug.  5-Sept.  9,  1893 

Above  Scow  Bay 

Jan.  20,  1894 

Uniontown,  Bond  St.  Jan.  5-Feb.  10,  1896 

Grand  between  9th  &  10th 

Nov.  25,  1896 

Franklin  above  36th 

Nov.  23,  1904 

Smith  Point 

Feb.  21,  1905 

Grand  near  10th,  Upper  Astoria,  Alameda,  29th  St. 

Nov.  8-16,  1906 

18th  (subterranean  lake)  August  14-Dec.  1,  1908 

Irving  Avenue 

April  14,  1909 

Hume,  Irving  &  27th 

Nov.  27,  1909 

1 1th  &  Franklin 

Jan.  24,  1910 

Taylor  Ave,  Smith  Point 

Jan.  13,  1912 

Hume  Ave. 

March  18,  1913 

Clatsop  Mill,  35th  &  Irving,  Franklin  in  Uppertown, 

15th  &  Niagara,  33rd  &  Irving,  Smith  Point 

Jan.  7-8,  1914 

Alameda,  Franklin  &  Commercial,  West  Duane  &  5th 

Feb.  2-3,  1916 

Date  Street 

Jan.  9, 1917 

Tongue  Point,  Smith  Point  Road 

Dec.  14-18,  1917 

Smith  Point  Road 

June  22,  1918 

Melbourne  &  Alameda 

Jan.  23, 1919 

West  Duane 

Jan.  5,  1921 

38th  &  Irving 

Dec.  13,  1924 

Duane  at  2nd 

Jan.  4,  1928 

Irving  Ave.  &  West  Exchange 

Dec.  11,  1933 

1st  &  Commercial 

Jan.  1,  1934 

Niagara  near  16th 

Dec.  8,  1939 

Rivington  Ave.,  38th  &  Duane 

Dec.  17-22,  1941 

23rd  Street  (6  houses  slide),  30th  &  Grand 

Jan. 7-11,  1946 

Irving  Street 

June  30, 1947 

Grand  St. 

Dec.  20,  1948 

18th  &  Grand,  Alameda 

Feb.  5-15,  1949 

West  Bond 

April  5,  1949 

1 7th  &  Grand 

Dec.  7,  1949 

(Gap  in  the  newspaper  index) 

West  Bond 

March  9,  1970 

27th  &  Grand 

Dec.  8,  1970 

27th  &  Irving 

Jan.  22,  1971 

27th  &  Grand 

Nov.  30,  1971 

6th  near  Exchange 

Jan.  20,  1972 

35th  &  Grand 

Jan.  15,  1979 

Alameda 

Jan.  25,  1982 
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Courtesy  of  Edith  Cook  Stangland 

Truman  Blair  Cook 
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Astoria ’s  inventive  boat  builder 


Truman  Blair  Cook 

by  Edith  Cook  Stangland 


My  father,  Truman  Blair  Cook, 
was  bom  on  September  22, 
1892  in  Salem,  Oregon.  Later 
his  family  moved  to  Portland,  Oregon 
where  he  attended  school.  The  child  of 
ardent  Quakers,  he  found  himself  in 
church  on  Sunday  mornings  and 
afternoons  and  again  on  Wednesday 
evenings.  Since  he  was  a  growing  boy, 
intelligent  and  with  a  good  sense  of 
humor,  he  found  ways  to  contend  with 
the  boredom  that  resulted.  One  Sunday 
morning  as  he  dressed  for  church,  he 
fed  a  thread  from  a  spool  hidden  in  his 
inside  pocket  through  the  fabric  of  his 
dark  suit  to  have  only  a  “small”  piece  of 
the  white  thread  appear  on  his  shoulder. 
The  person  sitting  behind  him  could  not 
resist  the  urge  to  pick  that  “small”  piece 
of  thread  off  his  shoulder,  only  to  fmd 
to  his  chagrin  that  it  kept  coming  and 
coming  and  coming... 

The  window  shades  at  school  had 
long  cords  attached  to  them.  He  was 
sitting  in  the  row  by  the  window  one 
day  when  the  shade  was  pulled  down. 
With  his  foot  he  dragged  the  cord  under 
his  desk  holding  it  taut.  When  the 
teacher  was  questioning  the  class  about 
their  assignments,  he  raised  his  hand  at 
the  same  time  as  he  raised  his  foot.  Zip 
went  the  shade.  After  the  teacher 
regained  her  composure,  she  said, 
“Truman!  If  I  had  not  been  looking 
directly  at  you,  I  would  have  thought 
you  responsible  for  that.” 

My  father’s  work  career  began 
when  he  was  sixteen  on  a  crew  that  was 
to  survey  Mount  Baldy  in  Washington 


state.  From  1911  to  1912,  he  worked  as 
a  salesman  for  a  marine  firm  of  a  gas 
power  and  supply  company,  traveling 
along  the  Columbia  River 
demonstrating  how  to  put  gas  engines 
in  these  boats  to  salmon  fishermen  and 
canneries.  Gillnet  boats  were  originally 
sailboats  and  the  change  to  gasoline 
power  began  to  take  place  between 
1908  and  1912.  He  then  went  into 
business  for  himself  selling  Cook’s 
Magneto  Attachments  to  update  the 
early  engines. 

At  twenty-one  years  of  age,  father 
decided  to  build  a  little  car  powered  by 
by  a  washing  machine  engine.  He  went 
to  work  and  drew  up  the  plans  in  1913. 
In  1914,  he  built  his  car  in  the  basement 
of  his  parents’  house.  As  the  car  took 
shape  one  day,  grandfather  came  down 
to  see  the  progress.  “Just  how  are  you 
planning  to  get  that  machine  out  of  the 
basement?”  he  asked.  Father  explained 
that  he  would  remove  a  portion  of  the 
basement  wall  to  accomplish  this. 
Grandfather  said,  “Oh,  no  way!”  When 
he  came  home  that  night  from  work  the 
car  was  on  the  sidewalk  and  the 
basement  wall  was  still  intact. 

In  the  Spring  1980  issue  of  the 
Oregon  Historical  Quarterly  is  the  story 
my  father  wrote.  The  following  excerpt 
is  reprinted  with  the  permission  of  the 
Oregon  Historical  Society. 

“In  the  spring  of  1915, 1  took  the 
job  of  running  the  boats  on  Crater  Lake. 
My  work  was  to  open  the  boat  house  on 
Wizard  Island,  launch  the  16  foot  motor 
boat  and  several  skiffs,  install  an  engine 
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Courtesy  of  Edith  Cook  Stangland 

Truman  Cook  and  his  Cyclecar  in  1913 
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in  the  new  36-foot  motor  boat  and 
launch  it.  After  the  season  was  over  in 
September  the  boats  had  to  go  back  into 
the  boathouse  and  it  was  sealed  for  the 
winter.  The  management  said  I  could 
rent  my  own  tackle  if  customers  wanted 
to  fish  and  didn’t  have  any.  I  had 
bought  a  steel  pole  and  reel  for  $1.50 
before  I  came  to  Crater  Lake.  I  rented  it 
out  many  times  and  made  enough 
money  to  pay  my  way  round  trip  to  the 
San  Francisco  World’s  Fair. 

“Mr.  Parkhurst  asked  me  to 
operate  the  boats  again  next  year  for  the 
1916  season,  but  I  had  other  plans  and 
didn’t  go  back.  My  one  season  at  Crater 
Lake  was  a  glorious  and  unforgettable 
experience.” 

In  1917,  Father  signed  on  the 
Madrugada  as  third  engineer.  This 
journey  began  at  Portland  in  early 
October  and  took  eleven  and  a  half 
months,  traveling  down  the  Pacific 
Coast  to  Peru,  back  up  the  coast  and 
through  the  Panama  Canal  and  on  to 
New  York.  In  Philadelphia,  he  and  the 
full  engine  crew  signed  over  to  the  S.I. 
Allard  only  to  leam  the  Madrugada  was 
sunk  by  a  submarine  two  days  out  of 
New  York.  No  lives  had  been  lost. 

In  1920  Father  married  our 
mother,  Dorothy  Applegate  of  New 
Jersey.  They  moved  to  Astoria  where 
Father,  with  Lloyd  Foster,  established 
Cook  and  Foster,  a  marine  supply 
business  located  on  Bond  Street, 
seventy-five  feet  west  of  14th  Street. 
Bond  is  now  Marine  Drive. 

Our  mother  was  unaware  that  the 
Columbia  River  had  sand  bars,  nor  did 
she  know  the  fishermen  seined  on  the 
sand  flats  with  horses.  When  Father 
came  home  from  work  one  evening, 
Mother  said,  “Truman!  If  I  hadn’t  seen 
it  with  my  very  own  eyes,  I  would 
never  have  believed  it,  but  I  saw  horses 
walking  on  the  water.”  Father’s  reply: 


“Well,  Dorothy,  you  remember  the  sea 
horses  we  saw  in  Battery  Park?  Well, 
river  horses  are  different;  they  are  akin 
to  land  horses.”  The  horses  were 
actually  ankle  deep,  dragging  the 
seines. 

The  business  part  of  Astoria  in  the 
early  days  was  built  on  creosoted 
pilings  over  the  Columbia  River.  When 
fire  struck  in  December  1922,  it  took 
out  most  of  the  business  area.  Cook  and 
Foster  was  among  the  casualties.  The 
business  was  reestablished  on  the 
northwest  comer  of  12th  and  Bond 
where  Andrew  and  Steves  restaurant  is 
today.  Lloyd  Foster  later  moved  to 
Kelso  where  the  partners  established  a 
second  Cook  and  Foster. 

The  Depression  hit  in  1930  but 
Father  was  able  to  keep  the  business 
afloat.  In  1932,  he  decided  to  build  a 
twenty-five  foot  run-a-bout  in  the 
basement  of  his  business.  He  drew  the 
plans  and  went  to  work.  David  Lawson 
of  Lawson  Ice  Cream  on  Commercial, 
a  few  doors  west  of  12th  Street,  backed 
him.  There  was  a  good  wide  ramp 
leading  into  the  basement  from  12th 
street.  Many  people  stopped  by  to  see 
the  progress  and  asked,  “Will  it  fit 
through  the  door?”  Father  calculated 
accurately.  He  had  an  inch  to  spare.  The 
boat  was  named  Susan  after  our  oldest 
sister. 

Father  may  well  have  had  the  first 
charter  fishing  boat  serving  the  Lower 
Columbia  and  over  the  bar.  He  hired  a 
man  whose  first  name  was  Vic  to  run 
these  fishing  trips  while  he  minded  the 
store.  He  was  commodore  of  the 
Astoria  Yacht  Club  for  four  years  in  the 
1930s.  He  was  active  in  the  Astoria 
Regattas,  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  Astoria  Kiwanis  Club  and  the 
Columbia  River  Maritime  Museum.  In 
the  latter,  he  was  active  until  his  death 
in  January  1980. 
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Courtesy  of  Edith  Cook  Stangland 

Edith  and  Don  Stangland 


During  World  War  II,  Father  was 
affiliated  with  Astoria  Marine 
Construction  located  south  of  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  bridge,  working  for  Joseph 
Dyer  as  an  engineer. 

In  1951,  Mother  and  Father 
moved  to  Portland  where  he  established 
T.B.  Cook  Engine  Company.  In  his 
retirement,  he  began  writing  his 
recollections  of  the  Lower  Columbia 
River  in  the  1930s.  Several  of  his 
articles  have  been  published  in  the 
Oregon  Historical  Quarterly .♦ 


*  *  * 


About  the  Author 

I  was  bom  in  Astoria  May  5,  1923 
and  lived  in  Astoria  throughout  my 
childhood.  I  graduated  from  Astoria 
High  School  in  1941  and  married 
Heiberg  Hansen  the  next  year.  We  had 
two  children,  John  and  Raylene 
(Roberts).  Heiberg  passed  away  in 
December  1956  in  Salem,  Oregon. 

In  February  1960,  I  married  Don 
Stangland  and  returned  to  Astoria.  We 
had  two  children,  Margit  Wheeler  and 
Mark.  In  1 972  Don  was  transferred  by 
Mayflower  Farms  to  Portland  where  we 
lived  until  1990  when  we  moved  to  La 
Pine,  Oregon.  We  winter  in  Arizona. 

— Edith  Stangland 
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From  the  Portland  Reporter  of  February  10,  1964 

SUSAN  ALWAYS  THERE,  STILL  VERY  MUCH  HERE 

By  Walter  Mattila 


The  story  of  Susan  is  like  that 
of  a  mermaid  who  has  the 
shape  to  go  places.  That  is 
why  Susan  has  been  in  the  public  eye 
on  great  occasions  in  our  region  for 
more  than  30  years.  She  is  already  a 
footnote  in  more  than  one  page  of 
Northwest  history. 

She  still  has  a  “new  look”  to  her 
lines  because  in  early  1932  T.B.  Cook 
created  her  in  blueprint  as  an  ideal  in 
cruising  motorboat  design.  Cook  was  a 
professionally  trained  engineer  in 
Astoria  with  a  strong  inventive  bent 
which  in  1932  was  challenged  by  the 
possibility  of  better  boat  design  as  a 
result  of  better  engines  for  boats. 

In  that  year  the  hull  materials  in 
common  use  today  were  yet  to  be 
developed.  Cook  counted  on  his  friend, 
the  late  Arthur  Prouty,  a  mill  operator  at 
Warrenton  to  pick  out  the  best  in  fir  for 
Susan.  After  three  months  a  log  was 
hauled  out  of  Prouty’s  millpond  which 
gave  Susan  3/8-inch  planking  that 
survives  to  this  day. 

Now  as  to  what  good  shape  and 
good  timber  meant  to  25-foot  Susan: 
She  led  the  Astoria  fleet  which  put  out 
to  sea  to  welcome  Pres.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  who  was  aboard  the  cruiser 
U.S.S.  Houston,  from  his  Hawaii  visit 
and  bound  for  the  dedication  of 
Bonneville  dam. 

Very  shortly  Susan  took  up  a  new 
ocean  sport-tickling  whales.  Cook  has 
photographs  of  a  sally  25  miles  off  the 
Columbia  in  a  glassy  sea  in  which 
Susan  sat  over  bubbles  from  a  sounding 
whale.  Once  the  whale  emerged  five 
feet  from  Susan’s  stem.  Returning  from 


this  ocean  play,  the  Susan  approached 
Seal  Rocks  where  Cook  photographed 
a  huge  bull  hair  seal  holding  forth  in  a 
harem  cave. 

Not  long  afterwards  the  Susan  was 
boarded  by  the  late  Sheriff  Jack  V. 
Bums  of  Clatsop  county  and  a  packing 
company  official.  The  sheriff  served  an 
injunction  restraining  the  Washington 
state  department  of  fisheries  from 
interfering  with  commercial  fishing  for 
two  days  or  so  after  the  season  was 
legally  over.  In  the  absence  of  the 
Clatsop  circuit  judge,  the  county  judge 
had  issued  this  fantastic  injunction  on 
the  grounds  that  the  salmon  were  late  in 
arriving. 

The  Susan  was  selected  as 
“taxicab”  for  this  assignment  because  it 
was  the  only  boat  which  could  overtake 
the  Washington  fish  patrol’s  speedboat. 
But  instead  of  finding  the  patrol  in  its 
boat,  the  Susan  saw  the  Washington 
fish  warden  skimming  out  of  the 
Ilwaco,  Wash.,  moorage  in  a  seaplane. 
Before  the  pilot  knew  what  was  up,  the 
Susan  had  Sheriff  Bums  aboard  the 
plane  with  the  remarkable  injunction.  It 
was  ruled  invalid  two  days  later,  but  by 
then  the  salmon  were  caught. 

Susan  was  the  “taxi”  for  Astoria 
regatta  princesses,  admirals  and  courts. 
U.S.  marshals  rode  her  in  overtaking 
foreign  ships  trying  to  reach 
international  waters  to  escape 
summons. 

Susan ’s  shape  caught  the  eye  of 
fishboat  builders  who  were  having 
comical  results  with  putting  the  new 
high-powered  engines  in  hulls  of 
lingering  sailboat  lines.  These  speeding 
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fishboats  at  high  speed  pointed  their 
bows  at  the  moon. 

Recently  the  Susan,  at  the  age  of 
32  years,  with  original  fir  planking  still 
intact,  led  an  international  cruise  far  up 
the  Columbia  to  Revelstoke,  B.C.  It  is 
now  owned  by  Merrill  Kirk  of  Pasco, 
Wash.,  after  Cook  retired  from  the 
marine  engine  business. 


Editor ’s.  Note:  Walter  Mattila  was 
the  editor  of  the  Portland  Reporter 
which  was  in  business  from  1960  to  late 
1964.  He  earlier  resided  in  Astoria 
where  he  published  the  Columbia  Press. 
My  thanks  to  those  in  the  Research 
Library  of  the  Oregon  Historical 
Society  for  this  information .♦ 
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( Subject  to  Change  Without  Notice)  \  Sun. 

'«■  All-Day  TUNA  Trip . . _■ - . - J'SSO .00 

All-Day  SALMON  Trip - * - »  W«.00 

Morning  SALMON  Trip - - 


Week 
Day  * 
*40-00 
*38-00 
*24  .CO 
*18.00 
*18.00 
*10.00 
*12.50 


Afternoon  SALMON  Trip. 

.River  Trip  Morning  (Salmon  Fishing) - '*20.00 

■  River  Trip  Afternoon  (Seim or.  FUhlng) - *18.00 

"Ooenn-  'I'rlp  to  Lightship  end  Return... - *12.50 

Trip  to  Seining  Grounds  to  Soe’ Fishing  with 

Horses  (no  flshlngL - , - y- - *  7-60  $  7A0^ 

SALMON  DERBY,  AUG.  27-28-20-30-3L  SEPT.  1-2... 

\  Morning _ ^r- - - - W5-0P’  f20  00 

Afternoon  - - - ■■■ - .' - *22.50  *18.00 


Courtesy  of  Edith  Cook  Stangland  Oregon  Historical  Society  Photo#49249 

Truman  Cook’s  boat,  the  Susan 
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CUMTUX  ARTICLES 


A  List  By  Date 

Fifteen  years  of  Cumtux  articles  are  listed  below.  Back  issues  can  be  purchased 
from  CCHS,  1618  Exchange,  Astoria,  OR  97103.  They  are  priced  at  $5.00  each 
(except  for  the  special  Flavel  issue  which  is  $7.00).  To  order  by  mail  add  $1.25 
postage  and  handling  for  each  issue. 


Winter  1980  Vol.  l,No.  1 
2.  The  Leahy  Family 
by  Evelyn  Leahy  Hankel 

1 1 .  The  First  Aeroplane 

12.  New  Year’s  Day  in  Astoria 
by  Polly  McKean  Bell 

18.  A  Fine  Good-Looking  Bunch  of 
Fellows 

20.  The  Birth  of  a  Big  Brain: 

the  Library’s  Newspaper  Index 
by  Bruce  Bemey 

23.  The  Orient  Buckboard 

24.  Christmas  -  1880 

28.  The  Masquerade 

30.  Astoria  -  A  Poem 
by  Arthur  A.  Nafe 

31.  The  Earth  People 

by  Evelyn  Leahy  Hankel 
34.  From  the  Flavel  House: 

The  Chinese  Room 
by  Gloria  Richards 
36.  Capt.  Cidd’s  Castle 
by  Becky  Bierly 

Spring  1981  Vol.  1,  No.  2 
2.  As  I  Remember  -  The  Lund  Family 
by  Florence  Lund  Kaufman 
14.  The  Pioneer  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Clatsop  Plains 
by  Alvie  E.  Butcher 
18.  The  Owapunpun  Club  of  Astoria 
20.  Frank  Woodfield  -  Master 
Photographer 
by  Evelyn  Leahy  Hankel 
28.  The  Chinook  Jargon 
by  Bruce  Bemey 
30.  The  Henningsen  Farm 

by  Bonnie  Henningsen  Fisher 
34.  From  the  Flavel  House 
by  Gloria  Richards 
36.  Russell  Dark 


Summer  1981  Vol.  1,  No.  3 
2.  The  Death  of  Eva  Burbank 
by  Roger  T.  Tetlow 
8.  Along  the  A.  &  C. 

by  Evelyn  Hankel 
14.  The  Boy  Mail  Carrier  of  Astoria 
by  Capt.  William  P.  Gray 

17.  The  Summer  Girl 
by  Charley  L.  Gant 

18.  The  Lifesaving  Crew  of  Pt.  Adams 
20.  Letters  From  the  Boelling  Collection 

by  Mary  Mason 

24.  Where  is  the  History  of  My  House? 
by  Bruce  Bemey 

29.  A  Tragedy  of  the  Clatsop  Coast 
by  N.D.  Raymond 

30.  Mad’su  (Big  Noise  of  Thunder) 
by  Evelyn  Leahy  Hankel 

34.  From  the  Flavel  House 
by  Gloria  Richards 

Fall  1981  Vol.  1,  No.  4  (Out  of  Print) 
2.  The  Ferguson  Family 
by  Margaret  Griffin  Green 
10.  Uniontown 

by  the  8th  Grade  Students  of  Taylor 
School 

12.  A  Window  to  the  Past 
by  Vera  Whitney  Gault 
18.  The  Athletes  of  Clatsop  County 
by  Roger  T.  Tetlow 
20.  Gen.  John  Adair 

by  Hannah  Adair  Rogers 
24.  The  Peacock,  Sloop  of  War 
by  Don  Marshall 
28.  Astoria  in  1919 
by  Evelyn  Hankel 

32.  The  Astoria  CATV  System 
by  Marjorie  L.  Classen 
34.  From  the  Flavel  House:  Photographs 
by  Gloria  Richards 
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Winter  1981  Vol.  2,  No.  1 
2.  A1  Grimberg  -  Astoria’s  Shoe  Man 
by  Philippa  Mardesich 
6.  The  Methodist  Church  in  Early  Astoria 
by  Vera  Whitney  Gault 
12.  Dan  Hall’s  Mellow  Moon 
by  Bruce  Bemey 

18.  A  Marriage  License  -  1885 
by  Roger  T.  Tetlow 

20.  Letters  From  the  Boelling  Collection 
by  Mary  Mason 

24.  A  Search  for  an  Old  Grist  Mill 
by  Evelyn  Leahy  Hankel 
28.  About  Charles  Anderson 

by  Arthur  Anderson  and  Emily 
Anderson  Olsen 
34.  From  the  Flavel  House 
by  Gloria  Richards 

Spring  1982  Vol.  2,  No.  2 
2.  The  War  at  the  Water  Works 
by  Roger  T.  Tetlow 
14.  The  Kirchoff  Family  (Part  1) 
by  Dorothy  0.  Johansen 
18.  Harris  A.  Goodall 
by  Don  A.  Goodall 
28.  The  Church  Letters 
by  Frances  Anderson 
32.  From  the  Flavel  House 
by  Gloria  Richards 
34.  The  Saddle  Mt.  Logging  Co. 

Summer  1982  Vol.  2,  No.  3 
2.  The  Kirchoff  Family  (Part  2) 
by  Alwyne  Kirchoff 
8.  Clatsop  County  Logging  Drives 
18.  The  Radio  in  Astoria- 1924 
20.  John  and  Sophia  Jackson 
by  Emma  Jackson  Holm 
26.  Notes  of  Willie 

by  Louise  Holm  Hunter 
30.  Where  Have  All  the  Salmon  Gone? 

by  Evelyn  Leahy  Hankel 
34.  From  the  Flavel  House 
by  Gloria  Richards 

Fall  1982  Vol.  2,  No.  4 
2.  Charles  G.  Palmberg 

by  Herbert  and  Walter  Palmberg 
10.  Reminiscences  of  Grays  River 
by  Emma  R.  Barr  and  Mrs.  Jessie 
Barr  Hopkins 


18.  A  Booster’s  Meeting  at  Astoria 
by  G.D.  Heisley 
20.  Joe  Andrich’s  Astoria 
by  Joe  Andrich 

23.  Joe’s  Story  as  told  by  Joe  Andrich 
to  Evelyn  Hankel 
32.  The  Live  Wires  at  Seaside 
by  G.D.  Heisley 

32.  Earthquake!  An  Interview  with  the 
Flavel  Family  in  1906 

34.  From  the  Director’s  Desk 
by  Gloria  Richards 

Winter  1982  Vol.  3,  No.  1  (Out  of  Print) 
2.  The  Van  Dusens  of  Astoria 
by  Evelyn  Leahy  Hankel 
20.  The  Gearhart  Family  History 

by  Marjorie  Boehm  and  Jean  Sandoz 

28.  Rediscovering  Warrenton’s  Pauper 
Cemetery 

by  Lloyd  Ferrell 

35.  From  the  Director’s  Desk 
by  Gloria  Richards 

Spring  1983  Vol.  3,  No.  2 
2.  Paul  Thompson  and  the  Astoria 
Granite  Works 
by  Evelyn  Leahy  Hankel 
13.  The  40  et  8  Boxcar 
by  Evelyn  Hankel 

16.  The  History  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Consolidated  School  District  No.  5 
by  Minnie  Marxen 

20.  Cartoons  of  Early  Astoria  Citizens 
22.  I,  Stergios  Emanuel  Phillipakis 
by  S.Philipakis,  ed.  by  Roger  Tetlow 
30.  Paul  Siro-Astoria’s  Boy  Communist 
by  Stan  Thompson 

Summer  1983  Vol.  3,  No.  3  (Out  of  Print) 
2.  Judge  John  Andrew  Buchanan 
by  Louise  B.  Cochran 
10.  Billy  Larson  -  Pioneer  Dairyman 
15.  Building  of  a  Bridge 
by  Minnie  Marxen 

19.  The  Lewis  Bridge  Song 
by  Wellington  C.  Bishop 

20.  Reuben  L.  Jensen 
by  Esther  Jensen 

29.  A  Pied  Piper  Story 

by  August  Hildebrand 
32.  The  Boyhood  of  Gelo  F.  Parker 
by  Adair  Heig 
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Fall  1983  Vol.  3,  No.  4 
2.  A  Man  of  Many  Faces 
by  Evelyn  Leahy  Hankel 

13.  Capt.  Hustler’s  Brass  Cannon 

14.  The  McGregor  Family 

by  Helen  Lenore  McGregor  Church 
24.  Scotch  Broom  by  Mercy  Niemi 
26.  The  Growth  of  St.  Mary’s  Hospital 
by  August  Hildebrand 

30.  The  Allens  of  Astoria 
by  Zoe  Allen  Evans 

Winter  1983  Vol.  4,  No.  1 
2.  An  Introduction  to  Reba 
by  Marjorie  Halderman 
20.  From  Telegrams  to  Towboats 
by  Philippa  Mardecich 
22.  The  Early  Days  of  the  Norwegian 
Lutheran  Church  in  Astoria 
by  E.B.  Hauke 
26.  A  Walluski  Pioneer 

by  Betty  Justen-Satterwhite 

Spring  1984  Vol.  4,  No.  2 
2.  The  Peter  Johnson  Story 

by  Ragnor  Johnson  and  Evelyn  Hankel 
12.  A  Brief  Account  of  a  Vacation  Trip 
Taken  Through  the  Mountains  of 
Northern  California  and  Oregon 
by  J.  Ross  Reed,  M.D. 

20.  A  History  of  the  Christians  Family  in 
Clatsop  County 
by  Christians  Weir 
30.  The  Early  History  of  My  Life 
by  Katie  Hildebrand 
36.  Pillar  Rock  (A  Poem) 
by  John  Andrew  Buchanan 

Summer  1984  Vol.  4,  No.  3 
2.  The  Diary  of  Mary  Riddle  of  Svensen 
by  Vera  Gault 

15.  Peter  Dorcich’s  Record  Catch 
by  Roger  T.  Tetlow 

16.  The  Great  Astorian-Budget  Silhouette 
Contest 

20.  Father  Leopold  Dieleman: 

Priest  on  Horseback 
by  Evelyn  Leahy  Hankel 
24.  Dr.  Frank  Friedrich: 

Pioneer  Astoria  Dentist 
by  Evelyn  Leahy  Hankel 


Fall  1984  Vol.  4,  No.  4 
2.  Vic  and  Fanny  Seeborg 
by  Col.  Arnold  Seeborg 
20.  Laura  Couch’s  Famous  Swim 
by  Laura  Couch  Kennedy 
22.  The  Diary  of  Mary  Riddle  of  Svensen 
(Part  2) 

ed.  by  Vera  Gault 

Winter  1984  Vol.  5,  No.  1 
2.  The  Keamey-Leinenweber  Story 
as  told  to  Evelyn  Hankel  by  Vince  and 
Sylvia  Kearney 

18.  Don  Marshall  and  Oregon  Shipwrecks 
20.  The  Diary  of  Mary  Riddle  of  Svensen 
(Part  3) 

ed.  by  Vera  Gault 
32.  Seining  Ground  Bound 
by  Ed  Niska 

Spring  1985  Vol.  5,  No.  2 
2.  Ocean  Home  Farm  by  Nancy  Bates 
18.  George  Cobban  by  Roger  T.  Tetlow 
20.  Memories  of  the  Astoria  Fire:  1922 
by  Walter  Mattila 

3 1 .  The  Lewis  and  Clark  Telephone  Co. 
by  Minnie  Marxen 

32.  Sherman  Lovell  and  the  Astoria  Fire 
by  Bob  Lovell 

Summer  1985  Vol.  5,  No.  3  (Out  of  Print) 
2.  The  Ole  Erickson  Family  of  Youngs 
Bay 

by  Evelyn  Leahy  Hankel 
18.  Schoolboy  on  the  Columbia 
by  W.  Wm.  Puustinen 
26.  About  Axel  Berg  by  Hjordis  Brown 
28.  Celestia  Ann  “Lettie”  Neal  Gearhart 
by  Agnes  Gamer,  Marjorie  Boehm  and 
Jean  Sandoz 

36.  The  Old  Rail  Fence  (A  Poem) 
by  Celestia  A.  Gearhart 

Fall  1985  Vol.  5,  No.  4 
2.  The  Reith  Family: 

Dairymen  and  Dikemen 
by  Evelyn  Leahy  Hankel 
14.  “Bay  Home,”  The  1876  Powell  House 
by  Ed  Parker 

16.  The  Plumber  of  Ft.  Stevens 
by  Roger  T.  Tetlow 
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18.  Celestia  Ann  “Lettie”  Neal  Gearhart 
by  Agnes  Gamer,  Marjorie  Boehm  and 
Jean  Sandoz 

30.  A  Letter  From  John  (1855) 
by  John  Green  Jr. 

32.  The  9th  Grade  of  Capt.  Robert  Gray  Jr. 
High  School,  1939 

34.  Forgotten  Lexington 
by  Minnie  Myrtle  Marxen 

Winter  1985  Vol.  6,  No.  1 
2.  The  Vihtor  and  Ida  Palmrose  Family 
by  Victor,  William  and  Edwin 
Palmrose  and  Esther  Palmrose  Pemu, 
compiled  by  Vera  Gault 

22.  Carl  Henning  Svenson  -  Blacksmith 
by  Leila  Svenson 

28.  Hilvy  Helen  Heikkila-A  Local  Heroine 
by  Charlotte  M.  Heikkila 

Spring  1986  Vol.  6,  No.  2  (Out  of  Print) 

2.  The  Astoria  Fire  Dept,  and  an 
Illustrious  Chief  (Charles  Foster) 
by  Evelyn  Hankel 

14.  A  Night  To  Remember:  The  1922 
Astoria  Fire  by  Evelyn  Hankel 

16.  The  Justen  Family-Early  Finnish 
Settlers  in  Seaside 
by  Betty  Justen-Satterwhite 

23.  From  Queens  to  Clatsop 
by  Alta  Christians  Weir 

33.  Astoria  Easter  in  the  1880s 
by  Polly  McKean  Bell 

Summer  1986  Vol.  6,  No.  3 

3.  Artifacts,  People  and  History 
by  David  Peterson 

10.  Clatsop’s  Past 

1 1 .  Sunday  School  in  a  Cannery  (Elmore 
Cannery) 

by  Ruth  Maki 

13.  Astoria’s  First  100  Years 
by  Evelyn  Leahy  Hankel 

24.  The  Benjamin  Young  House 

by  Mrs.  Carolyn  Young  Ogilvie 

30.  Jane  Barnes,  Fler  Story 
by  Evelyn  Hankel 

Fall  1986  Vol.  6,  No.  4 
3.  Chessman,  Editor  and  Statesman 
by  Peggy  Chessman  Lucas 

16.  Clatsop  Girl  Scouts,  Inc. 
by  Della  Woods 


19.  John  Wicks  Blueprints  Astoria 
by  Ethel  Wicks  and  Ebba  Wicks 
Brown 

36.  Astoria’s  Oldest  Church  Building 
(Grace  Episcopal) 
by  Ellen  Shannon 

Winter  1986  Vol.  7,  No.  1 

2.  Clatsop’s  Past 

3.  My  Youth  on  the  River  (Part  1) 
by  Harold  C.  Nelson 

23.  Interview  with  Mrs.  George  Flavel 
by  Fred  Lockley 

28.  Polly  McKean  Bell  Remembers 

36.  Dr.  William  L.  Adams  (Astoria’s 
Customs  Collector) 

Spring  1987  Vol.  7,  No.  2 
3.  Creation  of  Our  Scenic  Wonders 
by  Robert  J.  Carlson 

14.  Clatsop’s  Past 

15.  Cullaby,  The  Man  and  the  Lake 
by  John  Minto 

27.  Indian  Trails  in  South  County 
by  Herman  Ahlers  and  August 
Hildebrand 

32.  Seaside,  Oregon  Ideal  Resort 

35.  The  Brallier  Family 
by  Frank  Brallier 

Summer  1987  Vol.  7,  No.  3 
3.  Point  Adams  Packing  Company 

14.  A  Life  on  the  Columbia 
by  Robert  David  Smith 

20.  Oregon’s  1st  Woman  Mayor 
(Clara  Munson) 

22.  The  Journal  of  Mary  Gerritse 
(Part  1) 

Fall  1987  Vol.  7,  No.  4 
3.  Astoria  Was  My  Home 
by  Harold  Lee  Haddan 

10.  My  Youth  on  the  River  (Part  2) 
by  Harold  C.  Nelson 

25.  The  Journal  of  Mary  Gerritse 
(Part  2) 

34.  Nels  and  Inga  Rasmussen. 

Winter  1987  Vol.  8,  No.  1 
3.  Daniel  Knight  Warren 
by  Evelyn  Leahy  Hankel 
9.  1690  Remembered 

by  Grace  Gramms  Goodall 
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21.  About  Alexander  Lattie 

24.  The  Diary  of  Julia  Emma  Pelton 
Callender 

by  Adrian  M.  Dyer  &  Thomas  R.  Dyer 

Spring  1988  Vol.  8,  No.  2 
2.  The  Means  and  the  Meaning 
by  Burton  Williams 
4.  S.  Lovell  and  the  Indomitable  Ford 
by  Robert  S.  Lovell 
10.  My  Youth  on  the  River  (Part  3) 
by  Harold  C.  Nelson 
21.  Clatsop’s  Past:  The  Fire  of  1922 

23.  Astoria’s  Union  Fish  by  Ed  Niemi 

Summer  1988  Vol.  8,  No.  3 
2.  The  Natural  History  of  Saddle 
Mountain 

by  Dr.  Robert  J.  Carson 

15.  The  Fulton  Family 
by  Marjorie  Halderman 
18.  Clatsop’s  Past  -  Astoria  Column 

20.  Leathers  Brothers,  Boat  Builders 

25.  Pioneer  Days  in  Melville,  Oregon, 
1880-1922  (Part  1)  by  Diane  Hartill 
&  Violet  Lindgren 

Fall  1988  Vol.  8,  No.  4 

2.  Clatsop’s  Past 

In  Memory  of  the  Hildebrands 

3.  Jennie  Michel,  Clatsop  Celebrity 
by  Jim  Dennon 

10.  Ecola,  The  Whale 
by  Jim  Dennon 

17.  Ranald  MacDonald’s  Journey 
by  Jim  Dennon 

21.  Pioneer  Days  in  Melville,  Oregon 
1880-1922  (Part  2) 

by  Dyan  Hartill  &  Violet  Lindgren 

Winter  1988  Vol.  9,  No.  1 

2.  Clatsop’s  Past  -  Fred  Meyer 

3.  The  Gentleman  from  Oregon 
by  Evelyn  Leahy  Hankel 

9.  Shanghai  Days  in  Astoria 
by  Denise  Albom 
17.  My  Youth  on  the  River  (Part  4) 
by  Harold  C.  Nelson 

Spring  1989  Vol.  9,  No.  2 

2.  Clatsop’s  Past 

3.  The  Pioneer  Trullingers 
by  Rebecca  Rubens 


16.  Astoria’s  Streetcars  (Part  1) 
by  Jim  Dennon 

24.  Charles  Wm.  Halderman  and  the 
Astoria  Golf  and  Country  Club 
by  Evelyn  Leahy  Hankel 

32.  Butterfield’s  1893  Beach  House  at 
Seaside 

Summer  1989  Vol.  9,  No.  3 

2.  Clatsop’s  Past  -  Shark  Rock 

3.  The  Schooner  Shark's  Cannon 
by  Jim  Dennon 

14.  The  1883  Astoria  Fire 
by  Thad  S.  Trullinger 

24.  Astoria’s  Streetcars  (Part  2) 
by  Jim  Dennon 

Fall  1989  Vol.  9,  No.  4 

2.  Clatsop’s  Past  -  The  1877  Astoria  Fire 

3.  A  Child  Under  Sail 

by  Elizabeth  Young  Linklater 

13.  Pioneer  Days  at  Elsie 
by  Bessie  Gragg  Murphy 

17.  Early  Astoria  Breweries 
by  Evelyn  G.  Hankel 

25.  John  Henry  Trullinger,  Art  Pioneering 
by  Rebecca  Rubens 

33.  Lewis  and  Clark  Railroad 
by  William  Kaminsky 

Winter  1989  Vol.  10,  No.  1 

2.  Clatsop’s  Past:  The  Cannon  Beach 
Community  Presbyterian  Church 

3.  The  Dalgity  Family 

by  Audrey  Moberg  Cameron 

13.  The  Hindus  of  Uppertown 
by  Denise  Albom 

19.  My  Mother,  Helmi  Mellin 
by  Liisa  Penner 

25.  My  Youth  on  the  River  (Part  5) 
by  Harold  C.  Nelson 

Spring  1990  Vol.  10,  No.  2 

2.  Clatsop’s  Past:  The  Old  Clatsop 
County  Jail,  1914-1976 

3.  Wilson  Price  Hunt  by  Louis  J.  Launer 

7.  A  Road  for  the  Nehalem  Valley 

by  Joyce  Simpson  Morrell 

13.  My  Uncle,  John  Olsen  by  Jim  Olsen 

16.  WW  II  Civilian  Defense  (Part  1) 
by  Steve  and  Janet  Kann 

32.  My  Youth  on  the  River  (Part  6) 
by  Harold  C.  Nelson 
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Summer  1990  Vol.  10,  No.  3 
3.  Search  for  the  Tonquin  (Part  1) 
by  E.W.  Giesecke 
9.  The  Pioneer  Parkers  (Part  1 ) 

res.  by  Lawrence  V.  Parker  &  Liisa 
Penner 

25.  Ecola  State  Park 

by  Samuel  H.  Boardman 

32.  Navy  Scouting  Squadron  Fifty 
by  James  W.  Spencer 

40.  Clatsop’s  Past:  Memories  of  Columbia 
River  Salmon  Packing 

Fall  1990  Vol.  10,  No.  4 
3.  Search  for  the  Tonquin  (Part  2) 
by  E.W.  Giesecke 

15.  William  H.  Gray 
by  Jim  Dennon 

25.  The  Taylors  of  Taylorville 
by  Sherrill  L.  Gregory 

29.  The  Pioneer  Parkers  (Part  2) 

res.  by  Lawrence  V.  Parker  &  Liisa 
Penner 

41.  Clatsop’s  Past: 

Seaside  Railroad  Centennial 

Winter  1990  Vol.  11,  No.  1 

2.  Clatsop’s  Past 

3.  The  Clatsop  Indians 

by  Stanley  R.  Church  and  Jim  Dennon 
8.  John  Thomas,  Bard  of  Clatsop 
by  Liisa  Penner 

1 1.  WWII  Civilian  Defense  (Part  3) 
by  Steve  and  Janet  Kann 

15.  The  Peary  Parker  Family  of  John  Day 
by  Lawrence  V.  Parker 

23.  Search  for  the  Tonquin  (Part  3) 
by  E.W.  Giesecke 

Spring  1991  Vol.  11,  No.  2 

2.  Clatsop’s  Past 

3.  The  Earliest  NW  Explorers 
by  Stanley  R.  Church 

10.  Haystack  Rock  &  Singing  Sands 
by  Monica  Mersinger 

13.  The  Astoria  Labor  Temple  (Part  1) 
by  Joyce  Simpson  Morrell 

19.  More  About  Mary  Riddle 
by  Vera  Whitney  Gault 

24.  Indian  George  Ochier 
by  Jim  Dennon 


26.  WWII  Civilian  Defense  (Part  4) 
by  Steve  and  Janet  Kann 

Summer  1991  (Special)  Vol.  11,  No.  3 

3.  The  Historic  Flavel  House 

20.  Captain  George  Flavel 
by  Jim  Dennon 

3 1 .  The  Captain’s  Family 

42.  Flavel  Hotel  and  Seaport 

45.  Clatsop  County  Historical  Society 
by  Vera  Whitney  Gault 

Fall  1991  Vol.  11,  No.  4 

3.  Dana  On  Saddle  Mountain,  1841 
by  E.W.  Giesecke 

16.  The  Wootons  of  Astoria 
by  William  B.  Wootton,  Jr. 

32.  The  Astoria  High  School  Seal 
by  Ruth  Hansen  Maki 

34.  The  Astoria  Labor  Temple  (Part  2) 
by  Joyce  Simpson  Morrell 

39.  Hot  Air  Ballooning  in  1895 

40.  Clatsop’s  Past:  The  Flavel  Issue 

Winter  1991  Vol.  12,  No.  1 

2.  Clatsop’s  Past:  Arthur  B.  Bullay 

3.  1814  Tombstone  Oldest  inNW 
by  Liisa  Penner 

8.  The  Pioneer  Hobson  Family 
by  Marjorie  Halderman 

19.  The  Walluski-Labiske  Neighborhood 
(Part  1) 

by  Jean  McKinney 

34.  Clatsop  County’s  First  Finn 
by  Liisa  Penner 

40.  Swap  Day  Parade— 1933 

Spring  1992  Vol.  12,  No.  2 

2.  In  Memoriam:  Jim  Dennon, 

Cumtux  Editor 

3.  The  Chinooks  and  the  Clatsops 
by  Evelyn  Leahy  Hankel 

10.  Captain  Robert  Gray 
by  Jim  Dennon 

23.  Columbia  River  Exploration 
by  Jim  Dennon 

33.  The  Great  Capt.  Robert  Gray  Memorial 
Celebration  of  1933 

by  Roger  T.  Tetlow 

Summer  1992  Vol.  12,  No.  3 

2.  The  Class  of ‘42 
by  Roger  T.  Tetlow 
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16.  Honoring  Captain  Robert  Gray 
by  Vera  Whitney  Gault 

19.  Fire  Department  Notes 

20.  Centerfold:  Astoria  in  1899 

22.  Reminiscences  of  an  Old  Astoria 
House 

by  Charles  E  Haddix 
27.  The  Walluski-Labiske  Neighborhood 
(Part  2) 

by  Jean  McKinney 
38.  The  Palmer  Logging  Co. 

by  Waino  Parhaniemi 
40.  Astoria  on  the  Wild  Side: 

The  Johnson-Sullivan  Boxing  Match 

Fall  1992  Vol.  12,  No.  4 

Vera  Gault:  Devoted  Historian 

2.  Comcomly’s  Followers 

10.  Mary  Rondeau, 

Chinook  Indian  Princess 
by  Liisa  Penner 

17.  Steam  Fire  Engines 

1 8.  Campaigning  in  Astoria: 

Presidential  Candidates  Visit 

20.  Astoria  on  the  Wild  Side 

21.  Reminiscences 

by  Gordon  D.  Kinney,  Peggy  Bue  & 
Mary  Mason 

22.  Centerfold:  Astoria’s  North  Slope 
24.  Sven  Anders  Gimre’s  Shoe  Store 

Centennial:  1892-1992 
by  Iona  Gimre  Peterson 
27.  The  Dog  Wheel 
by  Arthur  E.  Harder 

36.  The  Walluski-Labiske  Neighborhood 
(Part  3) 

by  Jean  McKinney 

42.  River  Travel  Memories  on  the  Lower 
Columbia 

by  Charles  E  Haddix 

Winter  1992  Vol.  13,  No.  1 
Sam  &  Dorothy  Churchill 
2.  Memoirs  of  Samuel  T.  McKean 

1 1 .  The  First  McEwans  of  Clatsop  Plains 
by  Patricia  Foley 

22.  Centerfold:  Astoria  in  1867 
24.  A  Short  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Jane  Badollet 
by  Dora  Badollet 

26.  Mother  Goose’s  Melodies  (1860) 
by  A.  Gosling  &  An  Ole  Gander 


29.  My  (1852)  Journey  Across  the  Plains 
by  P.W.  Gillette 

Spring  1993  Vol.  13,  No.  2 

3.  Women's  Suffrage  in  Clatsop  County 

4.  Equal  Rights  Association:  1874 

6.  “Oney,”  A  Legend  in  Her  Own  Time 
by  Helen  Gaston 

9.  Clatsop  County’s  Vote  on  Suffrage 

10.  Mary  E.  Strong  Kinney 

1 1.  Tales  of  Truth  and  Consequence: 

Mary  Kinney,  Mother 

by  Gordon  D.  Kinney 
13.  The  Separation:  A  Sister’s  Search 
(The  Elomaa  Family) 
by  Liisa  Penner 

19.  Marie  Catherine  Sikkas  Lattie 

20.  Rosa  Lemberg:  The  Finnish  Songbird 
22.  Centerfold:  Uniontown  about  1920 
24.  Clara  Cynthia  Munson 

by  Mary  L.  Mason 

26.  Mae  Wheeler:  Measureman-Talleyman 
28.  Wong  Ho,  Chinese  Slave 

30.  Julia  Callahan  Kelly 
by  Helen  Gaston 

32.  To  Honor  My  Dad 

by  Virginia  Thompson  MacFarlane 
35.  Charlotte  Smith:  Daughter  of  Princess 
Celiast  of  the  Clatsops 
38.  Mom,  Eathel  Abbey  Moore 
by  Charles  Norman  Moore 

Summer  1993  Vol.  13,  No.  3 
2.  Shanghaied  at  Astoria  (1903) 
by  W.J.R.  Osborne 

10.  Aji  Adventure  in  Dredging:  Attacked 
by  the  Japanese  in  WWII 
by  Charles  E  Haddix 
15.  Pigboats  on  the  Pacific 
by  Jim  McCafferty 
18.  Sea  Serpent  Stories:  “Loch  Ness” 
Monsters  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
by  Liisa  Penner 
20.  Upper  Astoria 
22.  Centerfold:  Upper  Astoria 
24.  A  Legend  of  the  Columbia: 

A  Melodrama  from  1883 
by  Adair  Welcker 
28.  The  Franklin  Miracle 
by  Gordon  D.  Kinney 
30.  Chinese-Americans  in  Astoria,  Oregon: 
1880-1930 

by  Cynthia  J.  Marconeri 
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40.  Cemeteries  and  Gravesites  in  Astoria 
by  Liisa  Penner 

44.  The  Lupatia  Wreck 
by  Vem  Raw 

45.  Clatsop’s  Past 

Fall  1993  Vol.  13,  No.  4 

Clarence  Sigurdson:  Raised  by  the  Sea 
2.  My  Impressions  of  Hammond  During 
the  Depression  Years 
by  Charles  Norman  Moore 

13.  A  Frightful  Calamity:  The  Burkes 
by  Liisa  Penner 

15.  Small  Towns  &  Train  Stops 
by  Liisa  Penner 

20.  Fort  Stevens  Cemetery 
by  Thelma  Clark 

21.  Clarence  Sigurdson’s  Stories 

22.  Centerfold:  National  Guard  Camp  on 
Clatsop  Plains 

24.  A  Love  Story  that  Has  Lasted  73  Years 
by  Ivy  Miller  Jackson 

27.  On  Clatsop  Plains  (1908) 
by  John  Gill 

34.  Memories  of  the  Femhill  Grade  School 
•  by  Lawrence  V.  Parker 

Winter  1994  (Adjusted)  Vol.  14,  No.  1 
Myrtle  Slanger: 

Nehalem  Valley  Historian 
2.  The  Nehalem  Valley:  The  Journey 
4.  Reminiscence  of  a  Pioneer 
by  John  Robert  Wherry 
8.  Hans  Anderson: 

Clatsop  County’s  1st  Norwegian 
by  Liisa  Penner 

16.  Letters  from  the  Nehalem  Valley: 

Anna  Parker  and  Nancy  Foster 

18.  The  Tweedle  Family:  An  Interview 
with  Eth  Tweedle  Vaale 

22.  Centerfold:  Nehalem  Valley  Residents 

25.  Emanuel  Episcopal  Church: 

The  History  of  the  Vesper  Church 
by  Myrtle  Slanger 

30.  The  Gronnel  Family: 

Finnish  homesteaders 

36.  Vine  Maple  School  District  14 
by  Helen  Gaston 

37.  Elsie  School  District  24 
by  Helen  Gaston 

41.  The  Ultimatum:  The  Kinney 
Company’s  Camp  Cook 

by  Gordon  D.  Kinney 


43.  The  Wage-Peschl  House 

Spring  1994  Vol.  14,  No.  2 

Jack  M.  Fosmark,  Seaside  Historian 
2.  Growing  Up  on  Astor  Street 
by  Don  A.  Goodall 
12.  Astoria:  A  Poem 
by  Charles  E  Haddix 
14.  The  Astor  Street  Mystery 
by  Charles  E  Haddix 
20.  Two  Saloons: 

The  Waldorf  and  Pete’s  Place 
22.  Centerfold:  National  Guard 
Encampment  at  Astoria  1 896 
24.  Alanson  Hinman  and  the  Building  of 
Bond  Street 
by  George  C.  Williams 
36.  Law  and  Order  in  Clatsop  County 
by  Liisa  Penner 

41.  Euphoria  on  Ice 

by  Gordon  D.  Kinney 

42.  The  Depression  Couple 
by  Gordon  D.  Kinney 

45.  Clatsop’s  Past 

Summer  1994  Vol.  14,  No.  3 

Lyle  Anderson:  Warrenton  Historian 
2.  The  History  of  the  Coast  Guard  in 
Clatsop  County 
by  Ed  Nelson 

10.  The  Peacock  Wrecked  (1841) 
by  Rev.  W.W.  Kone 
14.  The  First  Recorded  Ascent  of  Saddle 
Mountain:  List  of  Climbers 
by  E.W.  Giesecke 

16.  Memories  of  the  Art  Olson  Whip  Seine 
by  Lawrence  V.  Parker 
22.  Centerfold:  Smith  Point  in  1943 
24.  Submarine  Below! 

The  Kay  Baker  Story 

26.  Kenalrob  Revisited 
by  Gordon  Kinney 
30.  The  Fish  Liver  Industry 
by  Lyle  Anderson 

32.  Sixth  Street  Monuments 

33.  Regatta  Centennial 
45.  Clatsop’s  Past 

Fall  1994  Vol.  14,  No.  4 
Inez  Stafford  Hanson: 

Clatsop  Plains  Historian 
2.  Happy  150th  Birthday,  Clatsop 
County! 
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4.  The  Formation  of  Clatsop  Plains 
by  Stanley  R.  Church 

9.  Stories  of  Clatsop 
by  Preston  W.  Gillette 

17.  Holders  of  DLCs  in  Clatsop  County 
20.  Three  Township  Maps 

33.  Letters  to  the  Boelling  Family  (1853) 
tran.  by  Margot  and  Henry  Tamborella 

36.  USS  Astoria,  C  A  34:  Her  Last  Battle 
by  Don  Marshall 
44.  Glitches,  Guests  &  Gossip 

Winter  1995  Vol.  15,  No.  1 
Merle  A.  Reinikka 
2.  Kotimaani  Ompi  Suomi: 

The  Riipa-Rinell  Family 
by  Liisa  Penner 
7.  Early  Finns  to  Astoria 
by  Merle  Reinikka 

10.  The  Finnish  Brotherhood  Lodge: 

History  &  Leadership 
12.  The  Kankkonen  Brothers 
by  J.  Marlene  Eskola  Taylor 
32.  The  Anderson  Family 

by  Cynthia  Anderson  Marconeri 

35.  The  Rest  of  the  Story: 

Jalmar  Wilson’s  Big  Fish 
by  J.  Marlene  Eskola  Taylor 

36.  The  Lindgren  Houses 

37.  The  Reunion:  A  Dream  Comes  True 
by  Liisa  Penner 

40.  Old  Timers  Test 

by  D.W.  Van  Osdol 

41.  Reino  Mackie,  Artist 

43.  Glitches,  Guests  &  Gossip 

Spring  1995  Vol.  15,  No.  2 
Bonnie  Susan  Oathes  & 

John  E.  Goodenberger: 

North  Coast  Landmark  Historians 
2.  Astoria  Revisited:  A  Search  for  the 
East  Indian  Presence  in  Astoria 
by  Kartar  Dhillon 
10.  Journey  to  India 
by  Kartar  Dhillon 

14.  America  Calls  from  Castle  Walls 
by  Cecelia  Mae  Beyler 

18.  The  Enterprising  Women  of  John  Day 
and  Femhill 

by  Lawrence  V.  Parker 
22.  Centerfold:  Queen  for  a  Day 


24.  Mattie  Lee  Haddix:  Astoria’s  Police 
Matron 

by  Charles  E  Haddix 
34.  The  Astoria  Fire  Dept,  in  the  1930s 
by  Don  A.  Goodall 

38.  How  Old  is  My  House? 
by  Liisa  Penner 

45.  Notes  and  Queries 

Summer  1995  Vol.  15,  No.  3 

Rosemary  Johnson:  World  War  II 
Commemorative  Chairman 
2.  The  War  Years  in  Clatsop  County 
by  Robert  S.  Lovell 
8.  August  -  Sept.  1940  (Company  L) 
by  F.  Warren  Lovell 

1 1.  Clatsop  County  Boys  in  WWII: 

Service  Stories  of  73  Clatsop  County 
Men  &  Women 
compiled  by  Liisa  Penner 
22.  Centerfold:  Company  L,  186th  Inf. 

42.  John  (Bimmie)  Elfving 
by  Shirley  Mustonen 

43.  Halland  William  Hankel 
by  Evelyn  Leahy  Hankel 

44.  WWII  Through  the  Eyes  of  a  Child 
by  J.  Marlene  Eskola  Taylor 

45.  Editor’s  Notes 

Fall  1995  Vol.  15,  No.  4 
George  Duncan  Shields: 

Cannon  Beach  Historical  Society 
2.  Our  Trip  to  Cannon  Beach  (1904) 
by  Phalle  Lucy  Nash 
16.  A  Trip  Down  the  Nehalem: 

Bears  to  Beeswax  in  1893 
by  Phalle  Lucy  Nash 
22.  Centerfold:  Cannon  Beach 
24.  Reflections  on  Early  Day  Cannon 
Beach  (Excerpts) 
by  John  Delbert  Griffin 
28.  On  the  Beach 

3 1 .  Hiking  and  Climbing 
by  Ivy  Miller  Jackson 

32.  A  Matter  of  Taste 

by  Gordon  D.  Kinney 
34.  How  Can  I  Find  Out  Where  My  Family 
Came  From? 
by  Liisa  Penner 

39.  An  Astorian  at  Tongue  Point 
by  Don  A.  Goodall 

44.  The  Dhillon  Family 

45.  Editor’s  Notes 
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Whistle  Punk 

It  took  several  hours  of  time  and  the 
resources  of  two  libraries  (Astoria  and 
Seaside),  two  historical  societies 
(Clatsop  County  and  Seaside)  and  the 
Seaside  High  School  to  help  fmd  the 
book,  Whistle  Punk,  which  was 
published  by  the  Seaside  High  School 
in  1980.  A  quote  taken  out  of  this  book 
about  six  years  ago  and  filed  away 
without  a  label  (by  me)  was  needed  for 
this  issue  of  Cumtux ,  on  page  20.  My 
thanks  to  all  who  tried  to  help  fmd  the 
book.  It  was  located  by  using  the 
Astoria  Public  Library’s  computer. 
Curtis  Wrinkle  was  the  advisor  to  eight 
sophomores  in  a  writing  class  who 
compiled  this  book  of  interviews  with 
old-timers.  The  students  were  Holly 
Maine,  Angela  Frandsen,  Paul  Webster, 
Debbie  Greenway,  Sally  Stevens,  Katie 
Hazen,  Annelise  Pittard  and  Allison 
Harper. 

Time  Forgotten  on  the  Oregon 
Coast  is  the  title  of  a  video  also 
produced  a  couple  years  ago  by 
students  at  Seaside  High  School.  Project 
directors  Mike  Brown  and  Pat  Baum 
helped  the  students,  among  whom  I 
recognized  Shannon  Dean,  a  neighbor 
on  the  Lewis  and  Clark,  to  create  a 
masterpiece.  Old  and  new  films  of  the 
surf  were  juxtaposed,  students  con¬ 
versed  about  the  Indian  families  that 
lived  on  Indian  Way  and  about  the 
pioneer  church  and  old-time  logging.  If 
all  the  schools  in  the  county  worked  on 
projects  like  Whistle  Punk  and  Time 
Forgotten ,  the  whole  community  would 
benefit  as  well  as  the  students. 


A  Sweater  for  the  Red  Cross 

Ivy  Jackson  who  wrote  about  a  trip 
up  Saddle  Mountain  in  the  last  issue 
sent  along  a  letter  she  received  from 
Bill  Kohler  in  1942.  The  two  have 
never  met,  but  Bill  wanted  her  to  know 
how  much  he  appreciated  the  sweater, 
one  of  many,  that  she  had  made  for  the 
Red  Cross.  He  wrote,  “Your  sweater 
was  given  to  me  on  the  US S  Henderson 
en  route  from  Pearl  Harbor  to  the 
States.  I  had  been  in  the  Midway  battle 
and  lost  everything  I  had.  All  I  had  to 
my  name  was  a  suit  of  dungarees  which 
I  was  wearing  so  you  can  imagine  how 
glad  I  was  to  get  your  sweater.”  The 
letter  was  postmarked  Calumet  City, 
Illinois.  The  phone  CD  lists  a  Bill 
Kohler  there  now.  Mrs.  Jackson  is 
writing  to  see  if  he  is  the  same  person 
and  if  he  still  remembers  the  sweater, 
fifty-three  years  later. 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  Road 

P.W.  Gillette  was  accustomed  to 
hardship,  rowing  his  boat  some  three 
miles  from  his  home,  down  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  River  and  across  the  broad 
Youngs  Bay,  often  drenched  by  the  rain 
and  wind-blown  waves,  to  reach 
Astoria,  a  trip  that  could  take  him 
several  hours.  Now,  the  same  trip  takes 
only  about  ten  minutes  by  car.^ 

Cumtux  changes 

The  observant  reader  may  notice 
changes  in  the  paper  on  which  this  issue 
of  Cumtux  is  printed.  Increases  in 
printing  costs  have  led  to  a  search  for 
ways  to  economize.  We’d  like  your 
opinion.  Call  325-2203  or  325-7852. 
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The  Corporate  and  Business  Membership  Program  provides 
important  financial  support. 

The  Clatsop  County  Historical  Society  gratefully  acknowledges  these 


Corporate  Friends  of  CCHS  Members 

First  Interstate  Bank  of  Oregon,  Astoria 
The  Daily  Astorian,  Astoria 
The  Bank  of  Astoria,  Astoria 

and 


Business  Friends  of  CCHS  Members 


The  Dutch  Cup,  Astoria 
Wadsworth  Electric,  Astoria 
Wecoma  Partners,  Ltd.,  Astoria 
Crest  Motel,  Astoria 
Medical  Dental  Center,  Astoria 


Please  Join  Us! 

CCHS  Members  Receive: 

— Cumtux  Quarterly  Journal 
— Monthly  Newsletters 

— Free  Admission  to  the  Flavel  House,  Heritage 
Museum,  and  Uppertown  Firefighters  Museum 
— 10%  Discount  at  Gift  Shops 
— Invitations  to  Lectures  and  Social  Events 


CLATSOP  COUNTY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 
1618  Exchange  Street,  Astoria,  OR  97103  — (503)  325-2203 
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